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James D. Johnson is now 
beginning his thirty-seventh 
year of fitting large electri- 
cal apparatus in the East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., works of 
Westinghous« “lectric. Here, 
he works on a giant 40,000- 
pound génerator; with an 
oilstone, he is smoothing the 
commutator grooves which 


3 contain water passages for 
a cooling purposes. 











and Business Mix? 












EXAS is prosperous. Last ee farm income, 
including live stock,exceeded $619,000,000. 
The corn crop was valued at $53,000,000; 
wheat, $18,000,000; grain sorghum, 
$25,000,000; cotton, $217,000,000; oats, 
$8,500,000; rice, $8,800,000; vegetables, fruits 
and nuts, over $33,000,000; other miscel- 
laneous crops brought comfortable incomes to 
thousands of Texas farmers. 

Its size, diverse climate and wide variety of 
soil types make Texas a leading agricultural 
State—with only % of its tillable acreage under 
cultivation! Here in Texas is the farming fron- 
tier of America... millions of acres yet to be 
cultivated ... millions of dollars to be wrested 
from rich Texas soil. 

But agriculture is not the only big Texas in- 
dustry by any means. The value of Texas 
mineral production, including oil and natural 
gas, totaled approximately 
$580,000,000 last year, 
livestock industries 
brought $235,000,000; 
the Texas lumber indus- 
try annually turns out pro- 
ducts valued between 
$40,000,000 and 
$45,000,000. 

Texas has made great 
strides during the past few 


fort in 


‘a 


years but the real 

development has 
only begun. Manufacturers in search of new 
outlets, sales managers trying for increased 
sales, distributors desirous of speeding up 
deliveries and reducing transportation costs 
are turning to Texas, for here is a lively, grow- 
ing market where sales efforts are bringing 
bumper crops of profits. 


Good transportation facilities are necessary 
to the growth of any territory and the Katy is 
proud of the important ‘mea it is playing in the 
development of the Southwest. The Katy serves 
this section of the country with fast, convenient, 
dependable and thoroughly modern passenger 
and freight trains, linking principal Texas 
cities with Northern and Eastern metropol- 
itan centers. 

As part of its progressive and construc- 
tive policy the Katy 
maintains an Industrial 
Department which will sup- 
ply definite information 
about opportunities in 
Texas. All inquiries. are 
handled in strict confidence. 
Write the Industrial De- 
velopment Department, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
St.Louis,Mo.orDallas, Texas. 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF THE SOUTHWEST 














Business Picks a Winner 
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New Ideas ‘“TxHE car that stands up best”’...those 
* six words spell economy as well as dura- 
in Caneneny bility. They mean that Plymouth gives 
extra miles of trouble-free service...that Plymouth stays 
out of repair shops. 


Operating costs? Owners report 18 to 24 miles per gai- 
lon on gasoline...lowest oil bills, result of Plymouth’s 
four-ring pistons and engine oil filter. 


Combine this outstanding economy with the power of 
Plymouth’s 6-cylinder “L-head” engine...and you’ve got 


a real buy. Consider, also, Plymouth’s reputation of hav- 
ing the highest resale value of all low-priced cars! 


They Come MorE AND MORE fleet owners and 

ck for More #Xi companies who buy on facts and 
ae figures are trying out Plymouth. And 
see what’s happening...these firms are rapidly replacing 
their other makes with big, new Plymouths. 





EQUAL PRESSURE hydraulic EFFORTLESS to steer... Plymouth isa 
brakes—safest built! blessing in today’s heavy traffic. 


— 


Once these business men see the results, there’s no 
question about it. They want more of these cars that are 
piling up such spectacular performance and economy rec- 
ords. Plymouth is the kind of car business needs! 


Sound-Proofing Noise wears NERVES...so Plym- 
Pays its Way outh engineers have declared war 

on driving strain...nerve strain. 
They have scientifically insulated Plymouth against it 

..given Plymouth a “hushed” ride. 

They mastered bumps and jolts with be ameecat 
shock-absorbers. Re- 
moved vibration with 
new “live” rubber 
cushions between body 
and frame... with 
Floating Power engine 
mountings. Result?— 
the smoothest ride in 
the history of low- 


No MORE pram aaiasind Fearne in 
priced cars! your ears...it’s the“‘hushed”’ ride. 


Salesmen Can 
Work Better 


Way sussect the men who drive 
the cars to driving strain that cuts 
down their efficiency? Take a leaf 


from the book of business firms who know it pays to 
standardize on Plymouths. It’s logical—it’s good horse- 
sense—to check up on today’s big Plymouth...“‘the car 
that stands up best.”” PLymoutH Division or CHRYSLER 
CorporaTION, Detroit, Michigan. 





PRICED WITH THE LOWEST—The Commercial Credit Company has made available TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR 


, , COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS- 
—through De Soto, Chrysler and Dodge dealers—very convenient payment terms. OUD AYS, 0 to 10P. ME. wks 








The Best Car 
For Business 





“...The Car that 
Stands Up Best” 
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Emergencies are over; Govern. 


ment deficits continue. How much 
longer? 
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Simile: “As unimportant as 4 
Cabinet Minister under Roose- 


velt.” 
* 











Business debts are one thing; 
private debts another. 
* 






War preparations are warring 
against foreign balanced budgets. 
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HOLD THAT SNEEZE! 


Tests by Noted Pollen Authority 
prove new unit removes 99.5%, 
of pollen from Air 





+ 
e 
§ 


Air Conditioner 













UFFER from hay fever? A Carrier Portable 
Summer Air Conditioner will bring you relief 
—1in your home, your office, anywhere—accord- 
ing to tests conducted by Prof. F. H. Hodgson, 
Botanist of Roosevelt Hospital, N. Y. C. 


Prof Hodgson added to the air more than 10 
times as much pollen as is found under the most 
abnormal outdoor conditions. Yet the Carrier 
Portable Room Cooler reduced the pollen 
count from 1050 per square centimeter to 
35 in only three hours—and in another 3 
hours, reduced the count to 5. In other 
words, more than 99.5%, of the aggravating 
pollen was removed from the air—under 
the severest conditions conceivable! 


Removing pollen from the air is just one 
feature of the Carrier Portable Summer Air 
Conditioner. The same handsome unit pro- 
vides relief from summer heat and humid- 
ity and reduces outdoor noises to a mini- 
mum. And it’s dependable—for it embodies 
the ingenuity of the man who invented air 
conditioning, and the experience of the 
company that has devoted more than 35 
years exclusively to air conditioning. Call 
your local Carrier dealer today. 


Forget a 
Summer Discomfort! 


@ Get the last laugh at sum- 
mer by having a Carrier 
Portable Summer Air Con- 
ditioner installed today. 
Handsome as a radio con- 
sole, and just as easy to plug- 
in and switch-on. Requires 
no alterations, can easily be 
moved to new locations. 





Carrier Corporation, Desk 537 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J. 


10 Big Features, 


*% Cools, dehumidifies, *& Economical — ‘Carrier 
cleans, gently -circu- Economizer’cuts down 
lates air without draft current consumption 


Please send me, without obligation, 
© full particulars about the new 
Carrier Portable Summer Air Condi- 











%* No pipe connections 
— no alterations — 
uses small space near 
window 


* You plug it in your 
light socket, just like 
a radio 


% Automatic, you just 
Switch it on and off as 
needed 


* Ventilates positively, 


regardless of outside 
weather conditions 





% A season ahead — ap- 
proved for perform- 
ance last winter in the 
steaming tropics of 
South America 


* Even greatly reduces 
pollen 

* Like a piece of styled 
furniture — handsome 
as a fine radio console 

*% All moving parts 
spring mounted — in- 
sulated against sound 








tioner; O Prof. F. H. Hodgson’s Re- 
port on Respiratory Affections. 


Name 





Address 





City 





State 
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pe , So Comfortable, So Lyferent} 


Are you one of the tens of thousands of people who have still to experience 


the greatest thrill in motoring—the Knee-Action Gliding Ride! If so, please 

accept this as a personal invitation to experience Knee-Action—the ride that’s 
P P P 

50 safe, 50 comfortable, 50 different —the ride that’s available at low prices only 


in the new 1937 Chevrolet. Come drive this better low-priced car—today! 


LOW 








THE ONLY COMPLETE yr —PRICED SO 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE 
GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING’. 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Plan—monthly pay- 
ments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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What Readers Say 





Should Retailers Try to Be Bankers? 


There is too little known about install- 
ment credit, as Mr. Cady points out in 
“Is Installment Selling Running Wild?” 
[Aug. 1, p. 12]. 

Much of what is included in the total 
of installment selling is not consumer credit 
at all. Installment finance has been used 
to convert torpedo-boat destroyers to 
peace-time pursuits, to acquire tug boats, to 
install municipal water plants, to change 
skyscraper heating systems from coal to 
oil, and to install heavy machinery valued 
at as much as $1,000,000. These are ex- 
amples of what may be called industrial in- 
stallment selling. The total is substantial. 
It is growing. We need to know how 
important this development is statistically. 

Mr. Cady makes the point that control, 
rather than the volume, of installment 
credit is the vital thing. With this I agree. 
But I do not think that effective control 
is possible through the sellers of mer- 
chandise. 

No matter how carefully he may con- 
duct his own credit operations, the in- 
dividual merchant cannot control those of 
his competitor. The nice adjustment of 
family income and outgo to a deferred- 
payment contract worked out by a care- 
ful merchant may be undone the very next 
day by additional credit granted to the same 
customer by a not-so-conscientious seller. 
Besides, that merchant is the exception who 
really extends credit on the basis of an 
adequate investigation into family finance. 

Such observations have led me to advo- 
cate centralized credit institutions as the 
only effective means for the control of 
consumer credit. 

The merchant who turns banker is try- 
ing to carry on simultaneously two very 
dificult occupations. If American retail 
business went on a cash basis, it could 
devote itself exclusively to the intricate 
problems of merchandising. Credit special- 
ists could then take over the banking 
operation. The volume of credit allowed 
a particular family would be controlled 
just as the commercial banks now establish 
lines of credit for their producer cus- 
tomers. 

No completely satisfactory credit insti- 
tutions now exist to do just the job I have 
in mind. But there are a number of con- 
sumer credit institutions which could easily 
develop to do it—Dr. M. R. NEIFELD, 
Beneficial Management Corp., Newark, 
N. J. 


“Not a Bad Showing” 


One statement in “Is Installment Sell- 
ing Running Wild?” is inaccurate: “Losses 
under FHA’s Title I are said to have cost 
taxpayers $40,000,000.” 

The facts are that on July 23, gross 
defaults under Title I totaled $10,483,517. 
Of this gross total, there have been re- 
coverables in the amount of something 
over $2,429,000 and there have been re- 
instatements on which collections are being 
made to the amount of something over 
$2,321,000. This leaves a net loss of 
$5,732,228, out of a total of $560,702,059, 


(Continued on page 36) 























A FRIENDLY SIGN TO MILLIONS 
IN EVERY PHASE OF RADIO 


Only RCA takes part in every phase of radio. And 
because RCA does and makes everything in radio, 
and has helped make neighbors of all mankind, the 
famous RCA trademark is regarded by many millions 
in all parts of the world as a sign of friendliness. 








Illustrated is Model 811K, a 3-band, 11-tube 
Electric Tuning Model. Armchair Control 
available. Sonic-Arc Magic Voice, Magic 
Brain, Magic Eye, RCA Metal Tubes, Beauty- 
Tone Cabinet, Magnetite Core Transformers, 
Phonograph Connection and a host of 
other fine features. This remarkable value 
is yours for approximately $15 down. 


Greatest Radio News in / Years 


NEW 1938 RCA VICTOR RADIOS WITH 
ELECTRIC TUNING 
Push a Button... There’s Your Station 


Thebiggest radio news since 1930 
is RCA Victor Electric Tuning. 
Makes radio more fun, more ex- 
citing and finer entertainment. 
You should know about this fea- 
ture before you buy any radio. It 
means easier tuning—with abso- 
lute precision. Simply push a but- 
ton—there’s your station. Gets 
any one of your eight favorite 
stations as easily as that. 

Besides Electric Tuning, RCA 
Victor offers 54 other thrilling 
features that mean extra radio en- 


joyment for you. One is Armchair 
Control—which is remote Electric 
Tuning. Permits you to tune au- 
tomatically from your easy-chair 
across the room or from another 
room. Another is the exciting 
Overseas Dial which makes tuning 
foreign broadcasts as easy as get- 
ting domestic stations. Others 
include the Sonic-Arc Magic 
Voice, Magic Brain, Magic Eye 
and RCA Metal Tubes. Ask your 
dealer to show you these proofs of 
RCA Victor extra value. 

















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Radio City, New York 
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As in the other models in the New Inter- 
national line, this new Cab-Over-Engine 
International is new in construction as well 
as in design. It offers a anew standard in per- 
formance as well as in appearance. 

This new Cab-Over-Engine International 
is by no means just a converted convention- 
al truck. While we call it “cab-over-engine” 
it is more than that; the engine is under the 
seat, which means still more practical de- 
sign. There is a maximum of extra-load 
space, with perfected load distribution on 
front and rear axles and all four wheels. 
There is greater operating economy. The 
engine is completely accessible. The new 
cab provides perfect ventilation, greater 
comfort for the driver, and imerensed visi- 


” Another New Truck 
in the New International line. 
The Cab-Over-Enging Model D-300 


bility. New steering construction and the 
shorter wheelbase provide greatest han- 
dling ease, and new hydraulic brakes pro- 
vide maximum braking efficiency. 

Here is the ideal low-price truck in the 
114-ton field for today’s crowded traffic. A 
new truck from the ground up. All-truck 
like every other International. 

See this new Cab-Over-Engine Interna- 
tional, and see the other new Internationals, 
ranging from Half-Ton units to powerful 
Six-Wheelers. Visit any branch or dealer 
showroom, or write for catalog of the 
models to meet your needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


Harvester Building Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 


BY THE EDITORS 


IN JUNE, Forses warned 
the business world that the 
Robinson-Patman Act isn’t 
working out the way that 
those who pushed its passage thought it would. 

And continually, Forses has emphasized the dire need 
for business to speak out courageously, to present facts 
fearlessly, to take a definite stand on public matters which 
affect it. 

Now comes Chairman Philip R. Allen of Bird & Son 
with graphic proof of the penalties of not speaking out 
against the Robinson-Patman Act’s shortcomings—or one 
of them, at least. 

Chairman Allen ought to know; his was one of the 
first companies to be charged with unlawful price dis- 
crimination. It was exonerated—‘But,” he says, “with 
what ignominy and cost. Not the expenses for travel to 
hearings, not the expenses for legal services and account- 
ants, although all these items total an enormous figure. 
The cost that cannot be figured is the time of our prin- 
cipal executives, president, vice-president, treasurer and 
auditor, spent on the case. 

“Then comes the biggest item—the disturbance of mind 
in our whole organization—in the minds of all of our 
distributors and customers. Since September 30, 1936, 
we have suffered from the mere fact that it was broadcast 
over the country that Bird & Son was charged by the 
Government with committing an illegal act. . . . Too 
many people prejudge and assume guilt—too few who 
have done so even notice or see the ultimate vindication.” 

All this trouble and grief might have been avoided, 
Mr. Allen points out, if the law allowed the Federal 
Trade Commission to make rulings, approve price differ- 
entials, and adjust doubtful matters “without subjecting 
business men to the ignominy and expense of formal 
complaint.” As the law stands, however, the Commission 
cannot make rulings or take action until it has made a 
formal complaint against a company—a complaint which 
(as in the Bird case) may be wholly without merit, 


“Stand up in your boots 
.. » face facts” 


or originated by an unscrupulous competitor in the hope 
of wrecking the business of a rival company. 

But business has been silent on this point. ‘What 
honest business men require and should demand,” Mr. 
Allen insists, “is authoritative assurance as to their rights, 
without being subjected to formal complaint. . . . It is 
high time for business men who have always desired to 
obey the law and co-operate with Government authority 
to stand up in their boots, face the facts and speak up. 
There has been of late entirely too much mealy-mouthed 
grousing and complaisant courtesy of silence.” 

* 
The highest monument is built of atoms. 
* 


NO ONE has ever blasted the credit 
manager as thoroughly as Elbert 
Hubbard blew the purchasing agent 
out of water when he said: 

“The typical buyer is a man past middle life, spare, 
wrinkled, intelligent, cold, passive, noncommittal; with 
eyes like a codfish, polite in contact, but at the same time 
unresponsive, cool, calm, and damnably composed as a 
concrete post or a plaster-of-paris cast; a human petri- 
fication with a heart of feldspar and without charm or 


friendly germ, minus bowels, passions, or a sense of 
humor.” 


The credit man 
Steps out 


But many business men have, at one time or another, 
longed for Hubbard’s skill so that they could similarly 
pay their respects to the credit manager. Especially if 
those business men were salesmen trying to squeeze a 
concession out of the credit department for asnew cus- 
tomer ; or a business proprietor trying desperately to keep 
a struggling company above water. 

Happily, that day seems to be passing. Neither pur- 
chasing agent nor credit manager now deserves the 
attention of another Hubbard. 

Thirty years ago, when Hubbard let loose his blast, 
half-humorous though it was it could have been applied 
literally to more than one buyer. And a like blast at some 
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business leaders might have been nothing more than the 
truth. Since then, business leaders have grown in wis- 
dom, and with them the purchasing agent. His stature 
in business has increased enormously, and with it his 
breadth of view, his sense of responsibility, his knowledge 
of the real elements of his job—in short, his business 
statesmanship. 

So it has been with the credit manager. Old Scrooge, 
poring over dusty accounts, looking at to-day’s penny 
rather than tomorrow’s shilling, always trying to squeeze 
the last drop out of every transaction no matter what 
future consequences or human values were involved, was 
never a model credit man. He would be even less so 


patient ; he must have constructive imagination ; he must 
be able to work with others. 

He must be an executive, a salesman, a finance and tax 
expert, an analyst of business conditions, a traveler, a 
judge of character, a realist of realists. 

Above all, he must be able to take his nose out of the 
ledgers for a long, shrewd look ahead. In these days 
when new industries are being born, he can’t afford to be 
guided too much by a moldy rule book. For the real 
credit man—the man who is doing a real job for himself, 
for his company, and for the nation—knows that to-day’s 
diffident applicant, pleading hat in hand for credit, may 
be to-morrow’s industrial giant. 














to-day. 


For the credit manager has stepped out into a position 
of responsibility in the business world. 


his job is too big for a lesser man. 


“ONCE a railroad man, al- 
ways a railroad man,” may 
or may not be true. 

That railroad men usually 
stick to railroads is amply 
proved by the huge member- 
ship rolls of railroad-vet- 
erans’ clubs, made up of both 
pensioners and men still ac- 
tive after thirty, forty, fifty 
years of service. 

And that a railroad man 
who has wandered from the 
fold will probably return 
sooner or later, is proved by 
the new executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha. He 
is Carl R. Gray, Jr., son 
of the Union Pacific’s president. For 
thirteen years—from 1915 to 1928— 
he tried to get over the railroad habit. 
But it didn’t work, even though he 
got into such things as the mail-order, 
banking, and coal-and-ice businesses. 
Returning to the Omaha line as man- 
ager of its industrial department, his 
pent-up longing for the rails pushed 
him ahead so fast that it took him 
only nine years to become active head 
of the big Chicago & North Western 
subsidiary. 


BUT the man who, this year, stepped 
into the presidency of B. F. Goodrich 
Company was a railroad man for 
twenty years before he left for good. 

Railroad work looked logical to 
young Samuel B. Robertson when he 
emerged from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1899 with a Bach- 
elor of Science degree. He started 
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As Henry Heimann observes on page 16, he must be 






Being a credit man is no job for the dry-as-dust mind 


He has had to; order. 






CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





SAMUEL B. ROBERTSON 


in with the Pennsylvania’s mainte- 
nance-of-way department, progressed 
from assistant engineer to division 
engineer and division superintendent, 
and finally became general superin- 
tendent of a “system,” which in the 
Pennsylvania plan of administration 
comprises several divisions. 

In 1919, however, he began to won- 
der whether the increasing govern- 
ment supervision of railroads was 
something that he wanted to work 
under for the rest of his life. The 
answer, he decided, was no. So he 
quit, and joined the Goodrich organi- 
zation as a roving investigator to 
look into the possibilities of raising 
cotton for tire fabric in the South- 
west, making rubber footwear in New 
England, and other ideas for the com- 
pany’s improvement. 

When Goodrich decided to estab- 
lish a plant on the Pacific Coast in 


Big ideas are futile without big effort. 


in 1937. It calls for business statesmanship of the highest 


* 


1928, Robertson was placed 
in charge. Three years later 
he returned to Akron as gen- 
eral manager of the tire 
division, taking on the sales 
and service organization as 
well as manufacturing. 

Now, he is the sixth occu- 
pant of the Goodrich presi- 
dential chair. 

Big and broad-shouldered, 
Robertson has a frank man- 
ner and a way of going 
directly to the point. He likes 
to play golf and go fishing— 
when he has time. And in 
warm weather, he uses the 
same method that thousands 
of other business men use 
to keep cool (see photograph). 


THANKS to Samuel Robertson 
and millions of others, Coca-Cola has 
just lifted its dividend. A columnist 
in the Sun of Hartwell, Ga. (popula- 
tion 2,048) unknowingly reveals an- 
other reason: 

“Robert W. Woodruff, president 
of the Coca-Cola Co., stopped off at 
Howard Page’s filling station the 
other day to buy a cold drink (we'd 
bet it was a ‘Coke’) and while stand- 
ing there he reached down and got 
the little container that catches all the 
tops from the bottles, poured them 
out on top of the ice box, and pro- 
ceeded to check up on the number of 
Coca-Cola’s being drunk as compared 
with other drinks. . . . On the job. 
That’s why. he draws down more in a 
year than most of us make in a life- 
time.” 
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A WORD TO THE BOSS— 
Beware of Boss Complex! 


Robert D. Mansfield 


OSS complex has probably ruined 
B the careers of more good men 

than any other single cause. In 
doing so, it has lost to employers 
much native ability that would other- 
wise have been a credit on the profit 
side of their ledgers. 

Just how does boss complex mani- 
fest itself? And what can the boss 
do to stamp it out? 

Have you ever seen one of your 
associates whose judgment and ability 
you know are good, get nervous when 
his boss comes around? Have you 
ever noticed him, or her, get his 
words mixed up—forget obvious an- 
swers to simple questions—talk in a 
high-pitched voice, or get husky and 
choked up—argue about irrelevant 
details—explain mistakes that no one 
has noticed—go into involved discus- 
sions about trivial matters—become 
extremely busy (or act too non- 
chalant) when the boss comes around 
—argue against points that are obvi- 
ously right, and agree when he knows 
he is wrong? 

Here is boss complex in varying 
stages of development. It is evident 
that such a state of mind on the part 
of employees is not healthy, either for 
the employees or for the company. 
The question is, what to do about it? 

To effect a cure we must first un- 
derstand the mental patterns that 
cause the illness. The reasons for 
boss complex are many and varied. 
Chief among them are: 


1. The training the worker has 
received as a child. 


2. The “trouble” the worker has 
experienced with his bosses on pre- 
vious jobs. 


3. An actual neurosis, general in 
character, which can easily become 
centered on the boss. 


4. The kind of treatment that the 
worker gets from his present boss. 


The fourth cause is the one of most 
concern to the boss of workers 
stricken or threatened with the com- 
plex because it is here that he can 
do the most to prevent or cure it. 

The relationship of boss to sub- 
ordinate, whether it be between a 
clerk and his typist, or between the 
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BOSS COMPLEX is a business. hazard 
which few bosses may recognize at first. 
But read this revealing report and you'll 
begin to see how widespread it is—and 
how disastrous to the happiness and ef- 
ficiency of the people under you. For 
boss complex makes mice out of men, 
liars out of the honest, cowards out of the 
most courageous, and shifty-eyed morons 
out of straightforward, intelligent citizens. 
But there’s a way to cure it—it’s up to 
the boss himself. 


president of a company and a depart- 
ment head, involves many delicate 
emotional mechanisms. 

For one thing, the satisfaction that 
the subordinate gets out of his work 
depends in great measure on how the 
boss permits him to work. Is he 
allowed to use his own judgment and 
stand or fall on results, or does the 
boss insist that his own methods be 
followed to the letter, and that he 
supervise every detail? Is the boss a 
driver or a leader? Is he approach- 
able, or standoffish? Sympathetic, 
or brutal? 

Then, too, a conflict between the 
one who gives orders and the one 
who has to take them is always pres- 
ent, although, in most cases, it is 
buried deep down in the subconscious 
mind. Pride, individuality, personal 
liberty, the desire for self-expression, 
are important parts of our heritage. 
Furthermore, the boss is the personifi- 
cation of promotion, raises in salary, 
and the approval of those higher up. 


But the most important element in 
this emotional situation is that the 
very job of the subordinate—his 
bread and butter and the roof over 
his head—depends upon the boss” 
good opinion of him and his work. 

Here is a spectre that is real and 
virile and one which can make the 
most courageous quail. 

All too many of us have tasted the 
humiliation of being out of a job. 
Imagine the emotions of a man who 
has recently had this experience when 
he finally finds a job. Here is an 
incipient boss complex before he ever 
sees his new boss! Unless something 
is done to help him bolster up his 
self-confidence and get him into his 
stride, the new employee is nervous, 
over-anxious, diffident, and extremely 
sensitive to every mood of the boss. 
He actually stumbles over his resolve 
to keep this job at any cost—and pro- 
duces the opposite effect. ‘ 

The first few weeks a man spends 
on a job is a critical time in estab- 
lishing the degree of his success with 
his new company. Some organiza- 
tions, realizing this, put a new man 
through a course of training to condi- 
tion him for his new work. 

On the other hand, and this is still 
true in the majority of organizations, 
a new employee is injected into his 
job much in accordance with the old 
formula for teaching a child to swim. 

And the result? Usually it is 
a case of drowning in both instances! 

Under such conditions can we 
blame a man for making mistakes; 
bumping his head against ‘a stone 
wall; walking in circles; acting unin- 
telligently; offending his boss and 
other “higher ups”; usurping the 
other fellow’s responsibilities, or not 
accepting enough on his own 
shoulders ? 

But boss complex is not confined 
to new employees. It is possible for 
people who have been working in the 
same organization and under the 
same boss for years to succumb to its 
enervating influences. 

This condition is usually brought 
on by some changes in the employee’s 
status that he doesn’t understand. 
Possibly the boss has given some of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Last Call for American Shipping! 


What's wrong with U. S. shipping? Why do we need a mer- 
chant marine? Will the new shipping law give us one? And 
why does Maritime Commission Chairman Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy warn shipowners that this may be their last chance? 


C. D. Frazer 


ITHIN six years, 90 per cent. 
W of America’s merchant ships 
will be obsolete. Think of it. 
Ninety per cent! 

That’s the specter which haunts the 
nation’s marine business. That’s the 
permanent chairman of every meeting 
between shipbuilders, operators, and 
members of the new Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Such huddles are frequent nowa- 
days. For the industry faces a heroic 
job—the job of fashioning an ade- 
quate, well-balanced fleet from the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, a 
piece of legislation which, to say the 
least, is cumbersome. In the eyes of 
many, it’s utterly unworkable. 

But it must work. We simply must 
put to sea. Or virtually all American 
business will suffer. To-day, here’s 
our predicament in brief: There’s a 
shortage of liners, a shortage of 
coastal freighters, a shortage of com- 
bined passenger-and-cargo ships, a 
shortage of nearly everything you can 
think of—except old, obsolete tonnage 
that costs so much to operate that it 
would eat up all the financial help you 
could possibly provide. 


Clean Out the Cut-Outs! 


The course is clear. All inefficient 
tonnage should be discarded, sold for 
its break-up value. We should clear 
our harbors of the outmoded craft loit- 
ering there—especially those freight- 
ers that look like pasteboard cut-outs 
which were hurriedly built for war- 
time use and served the purpose ad- 
mirably, but which to-day hang over 
the shipping industry like a pall. 

At the same time, we should em- 
bark on a broad replacement pro- 
gram. Estimates vary, of course. 
But informed shipping men say that, 
for the next six years, we ought to 
build at least 400,000 tons a year for 
foreign trade, 300,000 tons for do- 
mestic trade, and 350,000 tons of 
tankers. When President Roosevelt, 
in a recent message to Congress, 
asked for an immediate appropriation 
of $160,000,000 the story made news 
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headlines, sounded like a lot. Ac- 
tually, it would be only a beginning. 

The average taxpayer, already cut 
and bleeding, may well ask: “Why? 
Why? What’s there in it for me?” 

In the first place, under ordinary 
conditions, a good, fast, competitive 
fleet is a definite help to foreign trade. 
It assures American industry of com- 
petitive freight rates. It enables our 
farmers and manufacturers to lay 
down goods in foreign markets by 
means of as cheap and expeditious 
transportation as any competitor en- 
joys. 

The Start: Not So Good 


That, in itself, would be reason 
enough. But there’s more economic 
justification. The building, operating, 
and repairing of ships gives jobs to 
thousands, costs millions of dollars. 
When we’re forced to use foreign ves- 
sels, those millions go into foreign 
pockets. Purchase of food and sup- 
plies also runs into big money, as does 
the writing of insurance and a myriad 
of other matters. 

In fact, it has been estimated that 
the annual sum of all these expendi- 
tures would be at least double the 
amount needed each year for subsi- 
dizing the required new tonnage. This 
is an item that American labor and 
industry may well consider. 

One further reason is that, in case 
of war, a big mercantile fleet is an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the Navy—as 
a carrier of troops, munitions, and 
supplies. 

Now—what about the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936? Does it prom- 
ise to help? 

This legislation was passed by Con- 
gress a year ago last June to encour- 
age the building of modern and faster 
commercial ships by offering a new 
type of subsidy. A type new to us, 
that is. The plan calls for the direct 
payment of “differential subsidies” to 
both builders and operators, instead of 
the mail contracts by which financial 
aid has previously been given. 

For the first few months, after pass- 
age of the Act, things looked decid- 
edly inauspicious. The U. S. Mari- 
time Commission—created to make 






the Act function—was composed only 
of temporary members. Nothing was 
done about cancelling or adjusting the 


mail contracts. “Differential subsi- 
dies” were only superficially defined 
and discussed. All this, you may be 
sure, caused a great deal of mane- 
shaking among the shipping Bigs. 
Finally, however, this March, the 
President appointed a permanent com- 
mission. It consists of the able Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, chairman (former 
chairman of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission), Rear Admiral 
Henry A. Wiley, Rear Admiral Em- 
ory S. Land, Edward C. Moran, Jr., 
and Thomas Woodward, former 
member of the advisory committee of 
the U. S. Shipping Board Bureau. 


Help Needed—Quickly! 


In addition to the delayed appoint- 
ments, there was a handicap in the 
fact that some of the members had to 
familiarize themselves with the ship- 
ping industry. Congress, with cus- 
tomary vision, had stated in the Act 


that nobody recently identified with — 


the business could be eligible as a 
member of the Commission. This 
limitation has not proved serious, 
however, for offsetting it is Chairman 
Kennedy’s acknowledged ability as an 
organizer and the demonstrated will- 
ingness of the Commission to work 
and co-operate for progress’ sake. 

To date, though, little real action 
has been seen. And this is readily 
understandable, for the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission is beleaguered with 
problems. 

First and paramount of these prob- 
lems has been the settling of the mail 
contracts. Under provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, these had to be 
terminated by June 30. So far, 32 of 
the 43 contracts have been settled (on 
a basis notably favorable to the Gov- 
ernment) and sixteen individual lines 
have accepted six-month operating 
differential-subsidy plans offered by 
the Commission. It is understood, 
however, that these agreements are in 
the nature of an experiment, that 
there will necessarily be a number of 
changes and revisions. While a long 
step forward has been taken, our foot- 
ing is still none too sure. 

There are numerous other urgent 
and brain-breaking tasks. 

The Government’s first aid, accord- 
ing to Chairman Kennedy, will be to- 
ward the laying of keels for a larger 
ocean fleet. This is a pressing mat- 
ter, indeed. Help must go—and go 
soon—to those in the shipping busi- 
ness who compete directly with fleets 
of foreign registry. 

The Commission must also sell or 
disband a number of the smaller lines” 


























(four of the Government-owned lines 
are already being dissolved); must 
arrange for the reorganization of sev- 
eral companies, notably the Munson 
Line; must co-ordinate our shipping 
routes, eliminating where possible the 
lines permanently destined to run at 
a loss ; and must set up within its own 
organization divisions to deal with 
specific phases of the shipping indus- 
try. For example, it has been sug- 
gested that there ought to be a spe- 
cial board to handle technical matters, 
another to concentrate on the trans- 
portation angle, others to deal with 
such individual affairs as intercoastal 
shipping, and so forth. 

Then, when time hangs heavy, the 
Commission can also study the na- 
tion’s shipyard facilities, our port and 
harbor facilities, the extent and char- 
acter of subsidies given by foreign 
governments, and the marine insur- 
ance field. This last is urgent. To- 
day because of lower rates, more than 
50 per cent. of the insurance on 
American bottoms is being written 
abroad. 

Most of these affairs, though, re- 
solve themselves into work; there’s 
nothing that time, study, and diligence 
cannot master. The real problem— 
the big poser of the whole Merchant 
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Marine Act—is that of making the 
“differential” system of subsidies ef- 
fective. 


The Government proposes to help 
shipowners and to encourage the 
building of vessels by payment of a 
construction subsidy which will 
amount roughly to the differential be- 
tween foreign and domestic costs. 
Under the law, the Commission con- 
tracts for the building of a ship. It 
pays the shipbuilder the differential. 
The private owner then puts up 25 
per cent. of the cost, with the Com- 
mission advancing the rest. The own- 
er pays back the balance in twenty 
annual installments, at 314 per cent. 
interest. 

Flexible—Too Much So 


In a like manner, the Government 
proposes to aid the ship operator by 
paying him a direct operating subsidy 
equal to the differential between for- 
eign and domestic costs of running a 
particular ship. This differential is 
limited at 50 per cent. 


On its face, this is just about as 
complicated a plan as could possibly 
be envisaged. It’s flexible, to be sure. 
In the opinion of many experts, that’s 
precisely the trouble. . It’s altogether 
too flexible. The Commission, is faced 


with the eternal difficulty of compar- 
ing costs that are rarely twice the 
same. Not only is there a vast net- 
work of items involved; there’s also 
the constant fluctuation of foreign ex- 
change. One hectic day in the money 
markets, and your differentials would 
have to be calculated all over again. 
One fact is inescapable. When a 
nation starts a shipbuilding program, 
an automatic, progressive rise in the 
cost of constructing those ships is cer- 
tain. That’s why the idea of subsi- 
dizing on a production-cost basis is 
regarded by many as unsound. To 
subsidize on such a basis argues that 
you have some control over the items 
of expense. But this is not the case. 
Costs of materials, services, labor, in- 
terest, and so forth are all outside the 
bounds of control—at least, in our 
present political and economic sys- 
tem. The price of a ship can be cov- 
trolled, but the cost of buildiny— 
never. The more you construct, the 
more certain it is that_costs will soar. 
This is particularly true at present, 
because of extensive Navy building. 
Taking the “differential subsidy” 
plan as a jumping-off place, critics of 
the Merchant Marine Act have made 
out a strong case. Among the objec- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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FOURTH, FIFTH—AND LAST! 


Here is the U. S. shipping plight ina 
nutshell. In total tonnage, the U. S. 
is fourth among the six important 
shipping nations; in tonnage of 
speedy ships, it ranks a poor fifth; 
in tonnage of new ships, it is a de 
plorable sixth. (Each ship in the 
charts represents one unit of 500,000 
gross tons. Vessels of less than 2,000 
gross tons are omitted. Data: U. §. 
Maritime Commission) 








RANK IN VESSELS WITH SPEEDS OF 12 KNOTS AND OVER 


RANK IN VESSELS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER 
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My Experiences With Alcohol 
—And Without 


A business man (whose name you would probably 
know) here reveals the business reasons for his jump 
on the water-wagon—and what has happened since. 


of fifty years old. 

Until some months ago I had 
never, siuce I was twenty, refused a 
drink, except for two brief spells 
when I limited myself to beer. 

During the current journey on the 
water-wagon, I am off all alcoholic 
beverages whatever. 

I chose the week- 
end preceding 
Thanksgiving to climb 
on the wagon. A 
series of dinners, in- 
cluding one evening 
at a country-club stag 
party, preceded the 
resolution. As I lay 
in bed, although 1 
had slept more than 
ten hours, I was ut- 
terly weary. My body ached through 
its full six feet; my head throbbed. 

I asked myself what pleasures of 
the mind, body, or soul I had enjoyed 
that compensated me for my de- 
pressed state of mind and body. I 
had made no new friends; in fact, I 
had probably displeased some old 
friends. 

What most disturbed me was the 
prospect of a drinking engagement for 
Sunday evening, and the further pros- 
pect of facing a day’s work on Mon- 
day. 

From innumerable experiences I 
knew that the liquor I would drink 
Sunday evening, coming on top of 
my dissipation of the previous week, 
would produce a hangover that would 
make Monday unbearable. For years 
I kept dinner engagements with the 
intention of taking a single cocktail 
and a brandy with my coffee, but I 
never kept my resolutions. 

I determined that on this occasion 
it must be no drinks at all. Also that 
I might as well keep my plan in ef- 
fect until after Thanksgiving Day, 
which our family celebrates in noble 
fashion. For many years it has been 
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a memorably dreadful day, with 
everyone eating and drinking to ex- 
cess. 

I also vaguely contemplated stay- 
ing aboard the wagon until after 
Christmas. In fact, I shrank from 
the idea of all the holidays because 
they bring an endless round of parties, 
with no opportunity to catch up on 
sleep or overcome nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

I made no definite plans beyond 
Sunday evening. I appeared for din- 
ner and asked to be excused from 
drinking. Champagne was poured at 
dinner, liqueurs were served with the 
coffee. Highballs came again, but I 
persuaded my wife to leave with me 
shortly aften ten o’clock, thus escap- 
ing further temptation. I do not need 
to say that I was pleased with myself, 
and that my wife was pleased with 
me. I was curious to know how 
I would feel on Monday morning. 

When I wakened I 
felt immeasurably bet- 
ter than I had on 
numberless Mondays, 
following Sunday 
drinking. 

It was then that I 
concluded that 1 had 
found a line of con- 
duct that would do 
something for me. I 
resolved to stay on 
the wagon until January 2, at least. 
Whether I stepped off on that date 
was to be decided on the merits of 
the situation. 

Since I am still a teetotaler, it must 
appear that temperance won. I do 
not say that I shall be a non-drinker 
for life. I may take to drink any day, 
or I may never lift another glass. 

To make clear why men like me 
drink, and why men like me quit 
drinking, I shall indulge in some per- 
sonal history. 

I do not play games, not even golf 
or bridge. My recreation takes the 








form of reading, listening to the ra- 


dio, attending the theater, traveling, — 


dining, talking, dancing, and—until 
last November—drinking. Since I 
quit drinking, I frequently consume 
a pitcher of ice water in an evening, 
and I smoke perhaps more than I did 
before. I drank because the liquor 
produced quick relaxation, made me 
feel good, and stimulated my sociabil- 
ity. 

I like people. I like talk. I like 
repartee. My week-day luncheons 
are as enjoyable as any of my din- 
ners, and the luncheons are always 
dry. I do not have to take liquor to 
bring me up to par. After four or five 
cocktails—seldom fewer at the fine 
homes where I am entertained—lI 
felt gay and refreshed. Food became 
incidental to the smart—was it slight- 
ly drunken ?—talk at the table. Often 
my hosts serve wine with the food 
and I took my share. Always we 
were served brandy, and shortly after 
the coffee service was taken away, 
the Scotch and soda appeared. 

I entertained the theory that there 
was no sense in going to a party un- 
less you went enthusiastically, with 
the intention of having a good time. 
I always fell on the Scotch after a 
decent interval following dinner. 

Considering the quantity I drank, 
I was able to carry my liquor as well 
as anyone. But by two o’clock in the 
morning, while waiting for the bridge 
players to finish a rubber, my naviga- 
tion may not have been perfect. 

In the last three years, due perhaps 
to increasing age, I found it difficult 
to pull myself out of bed at the usual 
rising hour. I began to tell myself 
that I was entitled to more sleep than 
I was getting, and once or twice a 
week I lay in bed so long that I did 
not appear at the office until noon. 

I noticed that after a bad night, 
although I never took a pick-me-up 
in the morning or through the day, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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What Makes 
a Good Credit Manager? 


Henry H. Heimann 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


July lith, 1937 


Forbes Magazine, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen’ - 


What makes a good credit manager? 

What are the prime requisites for a successful credit manager? 

What cog, would you say, in the machinery of business does he 
represent? 

Asa field representative, I knew of but one policy, i.e., 
that an order was complete when both buyer and seller were 
satisfied, the former with his purchase, the latter with his profit, 
and the account paid. 

I was perhaps fortumate in that during the past six or seven 
years, I could point to @ record of not a doller lost, in the sense 
that an account was lost, or a poor risk sold. 

Asa credit manager, I take the position that formerly held me 
to limits; but heaving been through the mill, and knowing quite 
thoroughly the sales viewpoint, undoubtedly I shall not make a poor 
credit manager in that respect. 

Your comments, and habe of able credit managers, if possible, 


would be considered of great value. 


Yours very truly, 


: 4. ATCO _ 
- C. A. Harris 
112 Wellington Hill Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Our credit manager,” complains one salesman, “is an old 
sourpuss. All he does is turn down my customers.” 
Something is wrong with that remark: Either the salesman 
isn’t a real salesman, or the credit manager isn’t a real credit 
manager. For, as Henry Heimann points out, a real credit 
manager is a salesman. He must also be other things, in these 
days when he’s a key man in every organization. 
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Place: A conference of leading 

business men. 

One of the principal speakers fin- 
ishes his address, and adjourns the 
meeting. He is about to leave the 
platform when he spies my associ- 
ate—the credit manager of a nation- 
ally-known corporation, Calling him 
to his side, the speaker raps for atten- 
tion and introduces him. 

“Here is the man who, when the 
dark days confronted me, gave me 
the opportunity that enabled me to 
build my business. 

“T think almost everything that I 
have to-day I really owe to his action 
at that time. Naturally, I feel he is 
one of the most constructive credit 
executives in the United States.” 

This was an unusual procedure for 
any meeting. Many who have risen 
high are not always as frank before 
a general assembly as was the speak- 
er on this occasion. 

After the meeting I learned the de- 
tails from my friend. The speaker had 
been in a rather difficult business 
situation a number of years ago. My 
friend, the credit manager of his com- 
pany, had reviewed his customer’s 
situation thoroughly, had decided to 
accept his credit and had patiently 
helped him work out of his difficul- 
ties. I could easily see that my friend 
felt very pleased over the compliment 
that had been paid him. He had re- 
ceived one of the greatest compensa- 
tions that can come to a man, the 
splendid feeling that he had helped 
build something. 

This incident illustrates very well 
some of the necessary qualifications 
of a good credit man: 

He must have a reasonable degree 
of patience. My friend might well 
have lost patience and_ probably 
would have been able to have col- 
lected his account in full. In doing 
so, however, he would have lost for 
his company a valuable customer and 
he might have caused an eventual re- 
ceivership and bankruptcy. 

A good credit man is a salesman. 
He must be if he is to do his job well. 
The asset he controls is of the utmost 
importance to any business’ goodwill. 

Another real attribute of a good 
credit manager is what I would call 
a constructive imagination. Balance- 
sheet figures to him are much more 
than ink and paper. They reveal a 
dramatic story. They present a pic- 
ture of the business and, not infre- 
quently, of the very character of the 
men who manage the business. 

I suppose one of the largest groups 
of insurance salesmen in the world 
is the group of credit men throughout 
the country. The modern credit man 


Qe: Washington. Time: 1932, 
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checks not only the fire and other 
coverages before a company’s credit is 
accepted, but he wants to know how 
well the key men of the firm are cov- 
ered: Many a firm is really the 
lengthened shadow of a few key 
men. Without them in control, it 
may soon meet adversities that 
threaten its existence. And insur- 
ance coverage of the life of these key- 
men is essential in many cases of 
credit appraisal. 

There is no rigid rule that can be 
made to apply to a credit man. The 
emphasis on certain qualifica- 
tions varies somewhat from time 
to time. Ten years ago a credit 
man needed a moderate inter- 
est in matters of taxation. To- 
day he very carefully scrutinizes 
tax liabilities, and many a cus- 
tomer whose credit is otherwise 
unassailable finds that he has 
difficulty in getting it accepted 
because of the tax impositions 
levied against him—taxes which 
have not been paid and which 
consequently constitute a bur- 
den upon his ability to pay. 

To-day’s efficient credit man 
knows that it takes more than 
desk work if he is to do his job 
completely and correctly. He 
takes advantages of opportuni- 
ties, therefore, to travel and 
meet customers. A short inter- 
view, face to face; an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the 
customer’s trading area; a per- 
sonal observation of the busi- 
ness methods of his buyers— 
these help him in his judgments 
in a way that no number of reports 
can replace. 

His traveling and contacting con- 
tinue in another direction. Through 
the medium of his local credit asso- 
ciation he meets other credit men and 
discusses mutual problems with work- 
ers in his own line and other lines. 
Once or twice a year he attends dis- 
trict conferences. And annually 3,000 
or more of the country’s credit men 
meet in the annual convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
for a week of intensive study. 

A credit man, essentially, is a 
realist of realists. He knows that 
there is, and always will be, a measure 
of speculation and risk in business. 
He does not expect to be infallible. 
He avails himself of every tool 
adapted to his work and then uses 
his trained judgment. But despite 
his knowledge and his care, things 
sometimes go wrong, conclusions as 
to credit worth are proven fallible. 
Then, instead of crying over spilled 
milk, he joins with other credit ex- 
ecutives in the formation of a com- 
mittee ior the purpose of liquidating 


“Shall | accept this man’s credit . . 


capacity, and capital. 


the claims of his company as well as 
other creditors, with a view to gain- 
ing the greatest salvage possible and 
distributing it equitably among the 
companies having claims, all of whom 
are co-operating with the committee. 

This co-operative development is 
something relatively new. I had this 
brought to my attention particularly 
a few months ago. In the course of 
a credit meeting in a Southern city, 
one of the veteran credit executives, 
on learning that I would be in town 
the next day, suggested I call on him. 





Ewing Galloway 


. or shall | not? 
That's the tough question! | know he has character, and 


Although he had retired a few 
years before from active business, | 
was to call at his office because he 
still used his desk on occasion. When 
I called I commented upon the fine 
view he had from his corner office 
of two of the city’s most important 
streets. 

“Yes, and I'll tell you a little how 
times have changed,” he said. “Thir- 
ty years ago when I first worked at 
this desk, and for a long time after, 
its location was mighty important to 
me and the company. 

“Some of our most important com- 
petitors had their place of business 
on either side of us. I always kept 
one eye on them and on many an 
occasion I followed one of my rival 
credit men, when I saw him leaving 


with his grip. If he was leaving town . 


on the railroad, for instance, I used 
to find out from the ticket agent 
where he was headed. If we had 
some customers in that town whom I 
felt were a bit shaky financially, I 
too went there.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” I said 
to him. “Why did you feel it neces- 


But what about that fourth fac- 
tor we have to think about this year—‘conditions’?” 


sary to go too at the same time?” 

“Well, it was just a case of who 
was going to get to a particularly 
shaky customer first, and many a 
time I’ve beaten my rival since he 
didn’t know I was on his trail. Get- 
ting there first meant our: firm was 
saved considerable money on nu- 
merous occasions. 

“We don’t work that way any 
more, and it’s just as well. As many 
times as I’ve beaten my rivals, they’ve 
beaten me. Now we're all friendly 
rivals and when we have a distressed 
debtor, we co-operate and see if 
we can keep a good outlet go- 
ing by the benefit of our advice 
and judicious credit accept- 
ance. 

“And if we cannot see our 
way clear to keeping his bust- 
ness going, we co-operate in an 
orderly liquidation so that each 
of us gets a just share, and 
usually a bigger one than under 
the old cut-throat methods.” 

The veteran credit man’s ob- 
servations are not an isolated 
instance. I know this observa- 
tion on co-operation is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

For years three fundamentals 
—character, capacity and capi- 
tal—have been deemed essential 
if credit men are to make sound 
appraisals. 

The possession of all three 
makes for sound credit. And 
the possession of any one or two 
of the three generally presents a 
credit condition worthy of ser- 
ious analysis. 

But a man may have the finest 
character in the world, and eventu- 
ally fail because he has no capacity 
in his business. You need but review 
some outstanding instances to recall 
that strong character, although it pro- 
vides one of the essential elements, 
does not of itself make a completely 
sound credit risk. 

Some men possess tremendous 
amounts of capital but, because they 
lack either character or capacity, 
eventually find their capital dissipa- 
ted. Their end is the Potters Field 
of bankruptcy or receivership. 

Others have tremendous capacity. 
But of what avail is capacity if the 
means to finance the business are not 
at hand, or if the character is such 
as to destroy confidence? 

In recent years, a fourth factor has 
been developed, one which is now 
recognized as equally important with 
the other three. 

This is the element called “condi- 
tions.” To analyze this factor in his 
credit analysis, day by day, the mod- 
ern credit executive must be an econ- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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What's New 
in Business 


More Speed, Safety, for Ships 


As American tourists began to turn 
homeward in late Summer, shipping 
men congratulated themselves on a 
near-record season. Helped by the 
British coronation, the declining value 
of the franc, and U. S. prosperity, 
they expected that final returns on 
trans-Atlantic passenger traffic would 
add up to the best year since 1931. 

Meanwhile, the French Normandie 
plowed into New York proudly fly- 
ing the blue pennant, as was her right 
for capturing the speed record for 
East-to-West crossing of the Atlantic 
from the British Queen Mary (the 
Normandie already held the east- 
bound record). The Normandie’s 
early-August voyage also set another 
record ; making the trip in three days 
and 23 hours, she was the first ship 
ever to cross in fewer than four days. 

At almost the same hour, however, 
another type of carrier was ending a 
trip which made the Normandie’s 
record look anemic: The British fly- 
ing boat Cambria came to rest near 
New York City after a trans-Atlantic 
flight which had brought her from 
the Irish Free State, via Montreal, 
in 26 hours flying time. Three days 
later, she left for the Irish Free State 
to complete Imperial Airways’ second 
survey flight over the proposed 
Europe-to-America airline. 

But U. S. shipping men had some- 
thing else to think about than speed 
records and possible airplane competi- 
tion. The brand-new U. S. Maritime 
Commission, charged with adminis- 
tering the new Maritime Act, was 
swinging into action, with the entire 
future of U. S. shipping hanging in 
the balance (see p. 12). And, as its 
first move in August, the Commis- 
sion advertised for bids to build a 
ship “which will give this country the 
finest and safest ship on the seas.” 

The new vessel is to be built for 
the United States Lines to replace 
the laid-up Leviathan. Designed by 
the Commission itself, it will be larger 
than the twin prides of the U. S. 
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Two Weeks of Business News 








Thoughts of business heads turn to vacation days and recreation 
But even at 
shore, mountains and abroad, they take note of booming resort 
business, steel industry’s firm refusal to go into hot-weather tail- 
spin, and resolve to cash in on expectable Fall rise (see below). 
Meanwhile, first-half earnings announcements reveal withering 





Eight business leaders from widely spaced sections of the nation 
pause to take stock, decide that future looks good on the whole 
National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, polling members in nationwide survey cover- 
ing fifty cities, finds department and specialty-store executives 
counting on the best Fall since 1929, a 10 per cent. sales increase 
Predicted increases 
in New England, Middle Atlantic States, Middle West, South, 
Southwest, Far West, all range between 9 and 10% per cent., 
thus indicating a uniformly good Fall rise throughout the U. S. 





A. F. of L. turns against National Labor Relations Board, charg- 
ing pro-CIO bias, as several A. F. of L. state conventions con- 
On railroad labor front, fourteen 
unions of non-operating employees, representing 750,000 workers, 
agree to take 5c-an-hour wage increase instead of the 20c asked 


But another grows when the 
350,000 members of five unions of railroad operating men vote 





Shipping industry prepares to cast off on voyage, perhaps stormy, 
under new regime (p. 12), as United States Maritime Commis- 
sion swings into action, takes first positive action toward rebuild- 





Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. reveals that it plans to get tough 
about weak banks, weed them out of its system in order to 





Congress, with Supreme Court bill no longer blocking traffic, gets 
back to work. Senate okays bill for Federal control of wages 
and hours by five-man board; House modifies it, prepares for 
Concurrently, Senate considers Wagner Housing Act to 
revive building industry, provide for $700,000,000 low-cost housing 





Automobile prices head upward as Ford announces small increase, 
soon followed by General Motors announcement of somewhat 
similar minor rise for Cadillac, LaSalle, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Chevrolet, Buick. Other companies expected to swing into line. 
But auto makers keep sharp eye on maintaining volume, believe 


BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 
LULL 
(p. 29) as usual mid-Summer doldrums set in. 
effect of strikes on profits (pp. 26, 35). 
UP 10%? 
despite some disturbing influences (p. 22). 
over 1936’s September, October, November. 
CHARGE 
demn Board members’ actions. 
for, thus killing one strike threat. 
96 per cent. to strike if they don’t get 20 per cent. raise. 
CAST OFF! 
ing the dilapidated U. S. merchant marine (p. 18). 
WEED-OUT 
strengthen banking structure as a whole. 
AT WORK 
vote. 
program in next three years (p. 33). 
TWO UP 
the small lift will not affect demand. 








merchant marine, the Manhattan and 
Washington, but substantially smaller 
than its predecessor. The disastrous 
lessons of the Morro Castle and the 
Mohawk have been taken to heart. 
Safety is particularly featured: All 
construction will be of fireproof or 
fire-resisting materials, lifeboats will 
be motor-propelled and_ radio- 
equipped, and any three compart- 
ments in the ship’s hull can _ be 
flooded without danger to the vessel. 


New Employee Savings Plan 


Last December, the Wesley Steel 
Treating Company of Milwaukee gave 
its hundred-odd employees a raise of 
$9.38 a month, and offered to match 
the raise from its own treasury if em- 
ployees would use the proceeds to buy 


U. S. Government savings bonds 
(Fores, May 15, p. 24). 

Now, Armour & Company is also 
effecting a tie-up between U. S. sav- 
ings bonds and the savings plans of 
its thousands of employees. If a work- 
er wishes, the company will deduct a 
dollar or more from his weekly pay 
check and apply it to the purchase 
of U. S. bonds for his individual ac- 
count. Employees can enter or drop 
out of the arrangement any time they 
wish, and Armour & Company agrees 
to absorb all accounting and purchas- 
ing details and expenses. 

President Robert H. Cabell sees 
the program as an “opportunity to 
employees to engage in a regular sav- 
ings plan, keeping Armour & Com- 
pany in step with the best social-se- 
curity ideals of our era. . . . I sincere- 





HERE’S A TIP FOR YOU TO ACT ON 


North Star Express, coating 
out of Lafayette and Chalmers, 
Ind., hauls heavy, concentrated 
loads of on continuous 

i runstoSt. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago and Louisville, Ky. 
“Mi runs” — every one. The 
most destructive type of service 
any tire is ever asked to endure. 
For conventional tires, Mr. Vic- 
tor Sheek of North Star reported 
an average mileage of 21,000 
miles. Now North Star is using 
several sets of thenew Goodyear 
YKL— built of Rayotwist Cord. 
Mr. Sheek reports all of these 
amazing tires still in excellent 
condition at an average of 
51,200 miles! 


SURE, most truck operators can say the same thing: 
** ‘Murder runs’ are not in my line.” 


Nevertheless, the success of Goodyear Tires on “murder 
runs”’ is important to every truck owner regardless of what 
his truck does. 

Goodyear spent seven years developing the now-famous 
Goodyear YKL—the tire which has doubled, tripled, even 
quadrupled the mileage of conventional tires in long-dis- 
tance, heavy-duty service at sustained high speeds. 

The result—hundreds of thousands of dollars saved for 
operators with runs tough enough to call for the YKL. 

However, the important point is this: 


The same Goodyear engineers who scored such a notable 
success with the YKL have developed many other truck and 
bus tires, each geared to one a type of work, each one 
a stand-out in its particular field. 

No matter where your truck works, what 
kind of loads it carries or how fast it travels, 
there is a Goodyear Tire which will give more 
miles of trouble-free service at lower cost 
per mile than you’ve ever paid. 


That’s why we say put Goodyears—the right 
Goodyears—on any job and watch your 
mileage jump! 



















CAUTION! 


Goodyear engineers now recommend the new 
YKL Tire only for the most destructive types 
of service—those ‘“‘murder runs” over long 
distances at sustained high speeds. 


In ordinary trucking, its extraordinary capac- 
ities cannot be fully utilized—and, frankly, its 
higher price cannot be justified. 

But for operators of trucks and busses on 

“murder runs’? Goodyear recommends the 

YKL Tire with full confidence in its ability 

to set new and spectacular performance 

records—to effect great savings as com- 
pared with the cost of conventional tires. 

Such operators are invited to write direct to 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, for full particulars. 


The New Y KU 


BUILT WITH 


RAYOTWIST 


y YEAR 








TRUCK ano BUS TIRES 





. - - THERE’S A REAL KICK IN A GOODYEAR BATTERY 
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ly hope that it may be the means of 
enabling our employees to accumulate 
savings which will add to their well- 
being and security.” 


Two Vacation Trades 


New England and Florida both 
style themselves “vacationlands.” 

But New England wants the Sum- 
mer trade while Florida seeks the 
Winter vacationist. As a_ result, 
utility companies in both regions have 
now worked out a co-operative adver- 
tising plan to promote visits to each 
one. 

This Summer, Florida Power Cor- 
poration and Florida Public Service 
Company are maintaining window 
displays to urge Floridans to “Live 
in Florida—but enjoy your vacation 
in New England.” Inside each com- 
pany office the inquirer can obtain a 
selection of pamphlets describing New 
England vacations. This Winter, the 
New England Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation will launch a similar campaign 
on behalf of Florida in its Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire offices. 

Another co-operative plan moti- 
vated by vacation conditions is also in 
operation this Summer, this time by 
two railroads. In cold weather, the 
Seaboard Air Line’s passenger traf- 
fic to Florida is heavy; in the Sum- 
mer it drops off. But in Summer the 
Maine Central is desperately in need 
of more dining cars to care for its 
tremendous increase in traffic. It 
seemed logical to borrow them irom 
the Southern road. And so it is that 
travelers on the Maine Central this 
Summer find themselves eating in 
Seaboard diners. 


142 Years of Labor Relations 


Two points about Bird & Son’s re- 
cently-issued statement of labor 
policies (see also p. 9) are signifi- 
cant: (1) It comes from a company 
which has been in business for 142 
years; (2) the chronology of policies 
initiated for employee welfare reveals, 
as it would in many other companies, 
a greater advance in the past thirty 
years than in all the previous history 
of the company. 

“For 142 years the policy of pro- 
motion from within the organization 
has been maintained. 

“For 36 years the Employees Mu- 
tual Benefit Association has been in 
operation. 

“For 30 years recreation, smoking 
and rest rooms have been in opera- 
tion. 

“For over 25 years an intensive 
safety program has been carefully 
followed. 
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To quote from it: 


“For 25 years a plan of reward for 
suggestions for organization, manu- 
facturing, safety and sales betterment 
has been in operation. 

“For 22 years the Neponset Credit 
Union has been in successful opera- 
tion. * 

“For 18 years plant hospital rooms 
have been maintained. 

“For 13 years vacations with pay 
have been granted to hourly work- 
ers.” 

Behind these activities lies this 
philosophy, according to President 
Benjamin H. Roberts: 

“The basic principle which has 
guided the management from the very 
beginning has been that the Bird or- 
ganization is made up of MEN and 
WOMEN, and the continued observ- 
ance of this principle has caused the 
business to be conducted in a man- 
ner fair to those who work within the 
organization, fair to the stockholders, 
and fair to the customers who pur- 
chase the goods we manufacture. 

“We believe that the skill, loyalty 
and security of our workers are the 
foundation rocks upon which this 
business has been built, and that the 
goodwill of our workers and custom- 
ers is our most valuable possession.” 


Extra Profits for Workmen 


One of the newest converts to prof- 
it-sharing with employees—and said 
to be the first in its State—is White 
Furniture Co. of Mebane, N. C. 

Late in July, its 300 workers began 





THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Outside the shop, James D. John- 
son’s main hobbies are fishing and 
working on his automobile. 

He caught his limit of fifteen trout 
on the first week-end of the fishing 
season this year. And to keep a car 
running as its maker intended it 
should, is a point of special pride with 
him. 

But sooner or later, his mind always 
returns to the shop. A highly skilled 
mechanic whose everyday work is fit- 
ting huge machines to tolerances of 
one two-thousandths of an inch, he is 
equally proficient with all machine 
tools, whether they be lathe or shaper, 
planer or radial drill. 

Occasionally he is sent out in the 
field on special service assignments. 
The most interesting job he’s ever had, 
he recalls, was one of straightening a 
24-inch shaft with 12-inch bearings 
which had been bent and _ twisted 
nearly two inches out of line. After 
a week's work, the shaft was restored 
to service absolutely true. 











trying out a system under which their 
representatives meet with the man- 
agement, inspect the company’s books, 
and determine what, if any, monthly 
bonuses have been earned and what 
departments earned them. They work 
from standard costs based on past ex- 
perience and current raw-materials 
costs, plus a “reasonable” profit. If 
any department cuts its costs below 
the standard, its employees get their 
share of the extra profit. 

Company executives expect that 
monthly bonuses will be the equiva- 
lent of a 10 to 15 per cent. increase 
in wages. 


Business Libraries on the Rise 


Business needs special libraries— 
libraries maintained by companies for 
their own use—under two conditions: 
(1) When there is too little published 
information; and (2) when there is 
too much. 

The latter is very much the case 
right now. With more published in- 
formation available than executives 
can readily read, special libraries are 
being increasingly used to sort out the 
most valuable portions, route them to 
the most interested men, choose the 
best books to buy, and evolve indexes 
which are geared to the thinking hab- 
its of the executives to be served. The 
public libraries then can be used as 
reservoirs of additional material as it 
is needed. 

The special library of the General 
Electric Company, for example, last 
year lent 35,000 items to its people, 
5,000 of them to men in offices other 
than the Schenectady headquarters. 

Loans are made in response to re- 
quest blanks, which in turn are saved, 
tabulated, and used as guides for the 
purchase of textbooks, handbooks, 
and other material. 

The G. E. library has five engineers 
who are specially trained to review 
and digest trade publications, books 
and other printed matter.. Twice a 
month bulletins of subject references 
are sent to executives in all of the 
company’s branches. 

Complete understanding of the 
viewpoints of individual executives is 
one of the greatest values of special 
libraries. Thus, in the General Elec- 
tric project special indexes, distin- 
guished by card colors, help execu- 
tives by interpreting written material 
according to the individual depart- 
ment’s interests. A sales executive, a 
production man and a designer, each 
finds the same material digested from 
his own point of view. 

Foreign-language periodicals are 
translated by engineers who were 
born and educated in the countries of 
origin. Altogether, the staff of this 
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one special library reads. and digests 
more than 300 periodicals, besides do- 
ing odd jobs of special research and 
indexing the individual book shelves 
of executives to make them more use- 
ful to their owners. It also selects all 
of the trade-paper subscriptions the 
company is to pay for, and buys the 
technical books. 

In a recent survey, the Special Li- 
braries Association found that large 
banks are spending as much as $35,- 
000 a year on their libraries for quick 
information on government, real-es- 
tate, industrial and other activities af- 
fecting investments; insurance com- 
panies up to $20,000 for the widest 
possible information upon industrial, 
business and public-income matters; 
large retailers up to $1,700 to keep 
abreast of styles, markets, production, 
and labor conditions ; makers of medi- 
cines up to $3,500 to learn about pro- 
duction methods, equipment, costs, 
and new raw materials; machinery 
makers up to $12,000 for complete 
data on labor, markets, legislation, 
materials and trends. The bigger the 
company and the more widspread its 
activities, the more it is likely to be 
spending on its special library. 

Special librarians are selected by 
two tests: Ability to grasp the view- 
points and problems of the executives 
they serve; and knowledge of library 
technique so that they can get the 
most out of public libraries and other 
sources of information, as well as run 
their own shelves and files efficiently. 
Salaries range from $2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Theirs is a growing profes- 
sion. 


Wheat Waves in Triumph 


Wheat farmers are grinning as they 
look out over their fields and think of 
the good prices that this year’s bumper 
crop is bringing. 

And business men are grinning 
when they think what this will mean 
in terms of the farmers’ purchasing 
power (see p. 22). 

Not since 1931 has the wheat har- 
vest been as plentiful as it is this year. 
For six years the wheat farmer has 
been struggling against the odds of 
nature—heat, black rust, drought— 
and the restrictions imposed by the 
Federal Government. Crops have 
been lean, and Western prairie states 
have suffered. 

But this year finds the total of Win- 
ter and Spring wheat crops nearing 
850,000,000 bushels. This harvest 
tops the 1936 crop by approximately 
220,000,000 bushels, and approaches 
the annual average yield of 1928-1932 
levels. 

_This grain prosperity has not ar- 
rived without losses to other wheat- 





Wide World 


This year’s version of the 1936 drought area—a wheat field in Colorado gives tangible 
evidence that last Summer’s weather did not harm this Summer’s crops 


producing countries. Canada’s har- 
vest is the leanest of seven lean years, 
the smallest since 1914. Drought and 
black rust have withered the crops of 
the three prairie provinces to such an 
extent that the Canadian government 
will have to care for nearly half-a- 
million drought-ridden farmers. Ar- 
gentina and Australia, likewise wheat- 
producing and wheat-exporting coun- 
tries, are also experiencing drought to 
the detriment of their wheat harvests. 

Meanwhile, prices of the grain are 
fluctuating until the world market set- 
tles down. Final returns from Can- 
ada, Australia, and Argentina will de- 
termine the amount of U. S. exports 
and the general price level. 

But one U. S. State Governor is 
taking no chances that the price will 
be “unfair” to the farmer. As chair- 
man of the North Dakota State In- 
dustrial Commission, early in August 
Governor Langer charged that “grain 
gamblers are robbing North Dakota 
farmers.” To protect them, he threat- 
ened to “buy every bushel of wheat 
raised in the State, paying cash, un- 
less the market pays what the grain is 
worth.” The State-controlled Bank 
of North Dakota will back the plan, 
and the grain will go directly to the 
State flour mill. 


Puerto Rico on the Job 


What’s to be done with the giant 
Leviathan, now gathering rust at a 
Hoboken pier? 

Several answers have been pro- 
posed, among them that she be 
broken up for scrap, be used as a 


floating hotel at the site of the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939, be sent 
to foreign ports as a traveling ex- 
position of U. S. manufactures, and 
be used as a seamen’s training ship. 

Now Puerto Rico comes through 
with the proposal that the Leviathan 
be used as a floating Winter-resort 
hotel in San Juan harbor—a plan 
which fits in precisely with the de- 
velopment program which Puerto 
Rico, like some full-fledged states 
(Forses, June 15, p. 14), is now 
launching. 

Mainly, Puerto Rico wants to get a 
larger share of the U. S. Winter- 
resort business, to develop new crops 
and industrial products which will 
not compete with those of the U. S., 
and to obtain her own factories for 
products which are now imported. 

One phase of the campaign is to 
promote rum distilling, gem cutting, 
needlework and embroidery, the hair- 
net, straw-hat and button industries, 
and the mining of marble and man- 
ganese. 

Another is more closely allied with 
agriculture: Revival of coffee produc- 
tion; experiments with the growing 
of vanilla beans, sea-island cotton, 
quinine and perfume-bearing plants; 
and developing new types of bamboo 
which can be used to make furniture. 

Finally, Puerto Rico lists the prod- 
ucts which she now imports and 
which, the island thinks, ought to be 
manufactured there: Textiles, paper, 
soap, leather and leather products, 
dairy and fish products, cement, and 
glass (with a local sand which is 
“particularly suitable”). 
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Business Leaders Forecast the Future 


The Editor of FORBES, now touring Europe to study conditions there, 
invited outstanding leaders of American business to reveal their views 


on the business future. 


More Houses Needed 

Look for improving business condi- 
tions in the Fall. Summer trade is 
equalling last year’s, but it is not 
ahead as it was in the first part of this 
year. A definite housing shortage ex- 
ists in the industrial centers, but fear 
of labor troubles and fear of plant re- 
movals make investors hesitate. Un- 
fortunately, the labor drive is strong- 
est where wages are highest ; agitation 
is lessening, but confidence has not 

yet been restored. 
WitiraM O’ NEIL 
President, General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Farmers Are Pleased 

Business conditions in this area are 
primarily dependent, commercially, on 
agricultural conditions. The effect of 
droughts in the past few years appar- 
ently did not affect business detrimen- 
tally until the past twelve months. 
The livestock supply has been greatly 
diminished in the past year because of 
lack of feed; it will probably require 
another year to return the livestock 
supply to normal. Present indications 
are that crop conditions of all kinds’ 
are unusually favorable. I understand 
that there is a prospect of lowa’s hav- 
ing the largest corn crop in history ; 
Nebraska may produce 250,000,000 
bushels of corn; her wheat crop is 
conservatively estimated at 40,000,000 
bushels. Farmers and business are 
both optimistic. All in all, I believe 
that business conditions in the next 
twelve months will show a consider- 

able and satisfactory improvement. 
James E. Davipson 
President, Nebraska Power Co. 


A World-Wide Boom? 

During the last seven months of 
1936, business in the Far Western 
States improved with a rapidity that 
has not been duplicated in recent 
years—even in the so-called boom 
years preceding 1929. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that business re- 
ceded during the first six months of 
this year at more than the usual sea- 
sonal rate. The really surprising thing 
is that in view of widespread labor 
difficulties and wars and rumors of 
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Here is what they report: 


wars the decline was not more pre- 
cipitous than it was. In recent weeks, 
however, there has been a distinct up- 
turn, and I look for business improve- 
ment to continue through the balance 
of the year. Well-informed people 
with whom I have talked speak en- 
couragingly of business conditions in 
most sections of the world. Some 
even see a world-wide boom in the 
making. In any case, I believe that 
there are fundamental forces for im- 
provement at work throughout the 
world. To date, these forces have 
overcome the retarding influence of 
political and social turmoil and I have 
the faith to believe that they will con- 
tinue to do so. A. P. GIANNINI 

Chairman, Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 


Crops Look Good, But—— 


The generally good crops now being 
harvested and in prospect promise 
increased freight volume for the bal- 
ance of the year. But the increasing 
cost of materials and taxes threaten 
to consume much of the gross, while 
pending demands for wage increases 


IS THE GOVERNMENT GOING IN FOR 
BACK-SEAT DRIVING? 
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and train-limit legislation overshadow 

the otherwise favorable outlook for 
the railroads. 

RatpH Bupp 

President, Chicago, Burlington & 

Quincy Railroad 


Good Business Should Continue 

General business conditions on ‘the 
Pacific Coast appear to be very good 
and the prospects are that this will 
continue. The oil industry is enjoy- 
ing a season of large consumption of 
petroleum products because of gen- 
eral business conditions, and also be- 
cause of record-breaking tourist travel 
throughout this area. 


KENNETH R. KINGSBURY 
President, Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 


They'll Win, As Usual 
I am persuaded that neither death 
nor life nor angels nor principalities 
nor powers nor things present nor 
things to come will prevent American 
business from coming back with full 
steam on this Fall. The good sense, 
the confidence, the faith and the cour- 
age, and the pushing power of Amer- 
ican men of affairs will win again as 
usual. 
J. KINDLEBERGER 


Chairman, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. 


Good Retailing Ahead 
All factors point toward good retail 
business for the immediate future. 
This is especially true of the agricul- 
tural districts. 


A. E. Barit 
President, Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Atmosphere Is Clearer 
In spite of somewhat lower earn- 
ings in a number of industries due to 
higher production costs, the general 
trend of business continues upward 
and should eventually reflect the 
benefits of a clarification of the atmo- 
sphere and of a higher mass purchas- 
ing power. On the West Coast, 
business is. good. 
HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 


President, Anglo Califorma 
National Bank 





Byway becomes the Highway 


F YOU set out to see all the roads of the United States, 
you would have to drive a car 40 miles an hour, 24 

hours a day, for eight years! 

Three million miles of roads altogether. They have lifted 
farmers out of the mud, and city people out of the slums. 
They have tied the states together; they have conquered 
distance and time. 

Yet the road-building task is hardly more than started. 
Only 150,000 of the 3,000,000 miles are hard-surfaced. 
The first concrete pavement ever laid in this country, at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, is still in service after 42 years. 

From the laboratories and the workers of United States 
Steel have come not only the steel for reinforcing concrete, 
but steel road-guards that protect curves, steel culverts 
that provide drainage, steel bridges that eliminate grade 
crossings, and steel structures that carry elevated highways. 
A United States Steel subsidiary, Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, furnishes much of the long-lasting cement AMERICAN- BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
which unites with steel to change byways into highways. PORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
It also furnishes white cement for white concrete traffic COMPANY * OI WELL SUPPLY COMPANY = SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 


: : COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSAL 
markers and white concrete curbing. ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


“ UNITED STATES STEEL 
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f) REAMERS 


and doers —the 


world generally divides men into 
those two general classifications, 
but the world is often wrong. There 
are men who win the admiration and 
respect of their fellow men. They are 


the men worth while. Dreaming is 
just another name for thinking, plan- 
ning, devising—another way of say- 
ing that a man exercises his soul. A 
steadfast soul, holding steadily to a 
dream ideal, plus a sturdy will de- 
termined to succeed in any venture, 
can make any dream come true. Use 
your mind and your will. They work 
together for you beautifully if you'll 
only give them a chance. 

—B. N. MILts. 


The fellow who watches the clock 
is apt to remain one of the hands. 
—THE BLuveE BELL. 


Nature goes on her way, and all 
that to us seems an exception is 
really according to order.—GOETHE. 


To-day, as never before, success 
depends on daring. The world is 
electric with dynamic changes! We 
must dare to get in step with the 
parade. We must dare to enter new 
markets. We must dare to adopt 
new methods. We must dare to bring 
out new products. We must dare to 
break new trails. We must dare to 
aggressively campaign for business. 
We must dare to advertise. We must 
dare to bet on America and Ameri- 
can ideals. We must dare to ACT. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


Do not spill thy soul in running 
hither and yon, grieving over the mis- 
takes and the vices of others. The 
onc person whom it is most neces- 
sary to reform is yourself. 
EMERSON. 





We must believe in a Being, a di- 
vine will, or in an intelligent pur- 
pose behind the world. And we must 
live as if the world had sense, not 
as if the world were meaningless. 
Cold, cynical people are not only un- 
happy, but are dead to the spiritual 
values that make life. Only the posi- 
tive attitude in acts of kindness and 
peace will give the joyous life. 

—CuHArRLEs R. Brown, D.D. 


We have wellnigh lost the art of 
conversation, of oratory, of entertain- 
ing, of eating gracefully, of living 
gracefully. { am not qualified to dis- 
cuss the art of dying gracefully, but 
the spirit of unbelief spreading its 
ghostly shadow over the world seems 
to threaten that also. 

—S. Morcan-PowE i, 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


Pa 










THE UPHILL CLIMB 


Uphill, and on, through the murk and 
mire ; 
Forward still, without pause or 
rest, 
Though the brain grows dizzy and 
the stout limbs tire, 
And doubt like a cancer gnaws in 
the breast. 


For the clouds hang low and the sleet- 
flaws blind us, 
And the dim trail winds over rock 
and morass. 


With only the fog before—behind us, 
What wonder at last if we miss 
the pass? 


For the road is ever a long and dim 
one 
To any goal that is worth the 
quest. 
And knowing the fight was a stern 
and grim one 
But lends the triumph a truer zest! 


And the night too deep for a star to 
plumb it 
Must yield at length to a mightier 
dawn. 
And the climber never can miss the 
summit 
If he has the strength to go up and 
on! —TepD OLSON. 





A TEXT 


Give diligence to present thyself 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, handling aright 
the word of truth—lIl Timothy, 
2:15. 


Sent in by C. W. Smith, Miami, 
Fla. What is your favorite text? 
A Forpes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














To find one’s work in the world 
and do it honorably, to keep one’s 
record clean so that nothing clan- 
destine, furtive, surreptitious can 
ever leap out upon one from ambush 
and spoil one’s life, to be able, there- 
fore, unafraid to look the world in 
the face, to live honorably also with 
one’s own soul because one keeps 
there no secret place like the bloody 
closet in Bluebeard’s palace where 
the dead things hank, to walk life’s 
journey unhaunted by the ghosts of 
people from whose ruin one has sto- 
len pleasure, and so at last to be a 
gentleman, one, that is, who puts a 
little more into life than one takes 
out—gather up the significance of 
such character, forty years old, sixty 
years old, eighty years old—one may 
well celebrate the solid satisfactions 
of such a life. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


Mere words are cheap and plenty 
enough, but ideas that rouse and set 
multitudes thinking come as gold 
from the mines—A. OWEN PENNY. 


Jobs have a habit of seeming easier 
when done now, rather than to-mor- 
row. —EXCHANGE. 


I am one of those people optimis- 
tic enough to belive in the future 
of democracy. No matter how wide- 
ly we may have departed from the 
practice of democracy, no matter how 
many failures we may have had as 
a nation, it is a conviction to me that 
it is something too precious to make 
it a matter of any light moment that 
those things should be discarded. 

—Dr. Harry WoopsurN CHASE.’ 


Life is a just employer, 
He gives you what you ask; 
But once you have set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task. 


I worked for a menial’s hire 
Only to learn, dismayed, 
That any wage I had asked of life, 
Life would have surely paid. 
—THE SILVER LINING. 


Those men who think as a boy 
never grow old. The boy loves ad- 
venture; he loves to plan; he looks 
forward, not backward. The atmos- 
phere of a boy is wholesome, alive, 
vigorous, and inspiring. Boys are 
more daring than men—they love to 
invent new things and explore new 
fields. The successful executive of 
to-day must be a pioneer, no matter 
how old his business is, to keep 
abreast of a fast-moving business 
world. —PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY + EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Look, Mother! 
I FIXED 


4 THE LIGHTS! 





Making electricity SIMPLE is as big a job as making it WORK 


HEN the lights go out, even 

an eight-year-old like Billy 
Martin can restore them, if the 
house has a NOFUZE load center. 
Instead of a fuse blowing when a 
circuit is overloaded, a little lever 
trips, showing which circuit is 
“out.” If the cause of the over- 
load has passed, a flip of the lever 
will restore service. If not, the pro- 
tection remains. 


This safe, simple device is being 


® Westinghouse 
7 nae Tt me! 


put into most new houses, and it 
can be installed in any home for a 
very few dollars. It is one of the 
improvements that Westinghouse 
engineers are constantly providing 
to make “electric” and “‘automatic”’ 
mean the same thing. 

When electricity was new, people 
used to think it took an expert even 
to change a light bulb. Today, the 
operation of all sorts of electrical 
devices is as natural as breathing. 


This does not mean that the basic 
principles of electricity have become 
any simpler. It does mean that 
electrical engineering, as typified 
by Westinghouse, has harnessed 
these principles so well that their 
operation is something the youngest 
mind can grasp. 

Billy Martin “‘fixed the lights”— 
but a number of men worked hard 
for many years to make it possible 
for him to do it. 
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It's Easy to Drive Safely—Once You Learn How 


By example and by precept many famous race drivers are helping to improve public 
driving habits and skill. Barney Oldfield with Chrysler, Ralph De Palma with La 
Salle, Harry Hartz with Chevrolet, Ab Jenkins and many others have made con- 
tributions. They know too much about speed to use it recklessly in traffic. “Never 
push your car all out, no matter how good a driver you are,” recently said De Palma, 
winner of 2,757 out of 2,889 races in 26 consecutive years of competition. “A power 


reserve is important in emergencies. . 
the road!” 


. . And above all, remember the courtesies of 


Here we see Harry Hartz, former Indianapolis winner, showing a youthful Los 
Angeles pupil the correct position of body and hands to make driving easier and safer. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Prices—How Much Higher? 


The only question about prices of 
1938 models is how much higher they 
will be. The Ford increases of $15 to 
$35 announced two weeks ago were 
all well under 7 per cent. The Olds- 
mobile, Buick and Cadillac raises 
were no greater percentagewise. Any 
prophecy about other makes can be no 
more than a guess because final costs 
have yet to be figured on most lines. 

Final increases may be in the 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. realm and some 
may well turn out to be greater. On 
the basis of increased material costs, 
wages, taxes and social-security con- 
tributions, prices might be expected 
to skyrocket. But the imperative need 
for maintenance of volume is mini- 
mizing the lift. 

A Break for Retailers 

The price-rise news has spread rap- 
idly in the last thirty days. Brisk 
new-car buying has resulted as the 
end of the 1937 model-year ap- 
proaches. Dealers should be able to 
clear their floors of 1937 cars with- 


out the long trades and financial hard- 
ships usually common to this process. 


1937 
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Used-car stocks are going down, 
too. Special drives throughout the 
industry have borne fruit. In May 
and June, for example, Chevrolet 
dealers alone delivered at retail more 
than 420,000 used cars, and reduced 
stocks at the vate of 1,000 used cars 
per selling das. Buick dealers sold 
more than 20,000 used cars in the 
first twenty days of July and reduced 
their total stocks to about 30,000. 

All of which provides favorable 
ground for pulling in on installment- 
buying terms, which some observers 
feel have been a bit too liberal of late. 
Twenty-five per cent. down and 
twenty-four months to pay have not 
been uncommon. Loosening of credit 
in the last three years unquestionably 
helped new-car sales and there are 
no indications of marked over-expan- 
sion of credit now. Nevertheless, 
playing them a little closer to the belt 
has merit from here in (see also 
Forses, Aug. 1, p. 12). 


Strikes Cut Profits 


The “cost” of the big automobile 
strikes is mirrored as six-months’ fi- 
nancial statements come through. 


General Motors had only ten days 
of uninterrupted production from 
February 11 when its strike was 
“settled” until July 1. Its earnings 
dropped 26 per cent. or about $30,- 
000,000 as compared with the first 
half of 1936. Chrysler net was off 
about $2,000,000 or about 7 per cent. 
Hudson, which was strike-torn at the 
same time as Chrysler, also showed 
about 7 per cent. less profit. Stude- 
baker, with only a two-day shutdown 
from a “wildcat” strike, actually bet- 
tered its 1936 first-half performance 
by about $170,000. Other car com- 
pany statements were not available as 
this issue went to press. 

Labor disturbances took their toll 
in some of the parts and accessory 
plants as well as in some car fac- 
tories. Among the concerns which 
had less net profit for the first half 
of 1937 than of 1936 were Bendix 
Aviation, Kelsey Hayes Wheel. Ad- 
vances were recorded, however, by 
Borg-Warner, Stewart-Warner, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, Federal Mogul and 
others. Spicer Manufacturing and 
Houdaille-Hershey just about du- 
plicated their first-half-of-1936 earn- 
ings. 


Air-Minded Merchandising 


Cadillac-La Salle has made a deal 
with principal airlines so that you 
can fly to Detroit free to take delivery 
of a car and, at the same time, re- 
ceive a check partly covering the ex- 
pense of the return drive home. . . 
Nash is running a sales contest in 
which the first prize is a round trip 
on a Pan American Clipper Ship be- 
tween California and Honolulu. 


Plant Accidents Decline 


Accidents in automobile plants— 
where the safety record has been ex- 
cellent for many years—declined 
materially again last year as com- 
pared with 1935, recently-announced 
National Safety Council records re- 
veal. 


Pontiac to Train Apprentices 


Automobile companies have felt the 
shortage of skilled workers along with 
other metal-working industries in the 
last few years. Various apprentice- 
training courses have been set up by 
individual manufacturers, some of 
them having been in operation now 
for many years. ; 

Newest development is a separate 
building with a floor area of 10,04 
square feet which Pontiac has erected 
to house its new apprentice-training 
course which will start this Fall. Fifty 
students will be trained at one time 
in this school. Equipment alone cost 
more than $150,000. 
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it Pays and Pays—and Doesn't Cost a Cent! 


W. H. Conant 


HE full importance of courtesy-in- 
| business seems often overlooked ; 

its dividend value is frequently 
forgotten; it isn’t nearly as widely- 
used a business tool as you might 
think. 

But there’s one company which 
has made it pay; not just moderately 
but in huge figures. Its net runs 
into many millions. 

Suppose we note some of the dis- 
tinctive features which make up this 
company’s picture. 

Our first contact with it is likely 
to be by telephone, with the opera- 
tors. 

Do they answer quickly? Yes. 

Do they include “good morning”’ 
or “good afternoon” and mention 
the company name? Of course. 

Do they inspire you to ask pleas- 
antly for the individual wanted and 
do they thank you? Certainly. 

Do they get this individual right 
away? Almost always, even if they 
must try several offices to locate him. 

If you are kept waiting by a busy 
extension or slow answer, do they 
keep you posted and with their re- 
grets? They do. 

Do they help you to identify the 
proper official or department when 
you are in doubt yourself? Yes, sir. 

In short, do they serve you 
promptly, pleasantly and effectively ? 
Positively, yes. It isn’t because of 
luck in having a jewel of an oper- 
ator, either. They have several and 
they're all jewels. 

And that, sir, is not luck; it’s man- 
agement. 


An All-Star Cast 


Our next contact is probably with 
reception-hall people, messengers or 
private secretaries. All of them who 
have to do with callers seem anxious 
to please. ‘You’d have to be mighty 
crude or act right rough not to get 
a smile and a helpful response. They 
are neither too busy nor too indif- 
ferent nor too-anything-else to ren- 
der you immediate service and to see 
that your errand is expedited agree- 
ably. 

And again it is not merely one 
ptize performer who makes or mars 
the concern’s reputation for hospi- 
tality; there’s a whole flock of stars 
in the cast. 

As for the clerks, typists, stenog- 
taphers, bookkeepers and all who 
form the bulk of any office organ- 
ization, they clearly like their work, 
their bosses and their opportunity, if 
one can judge from their pleasant 
demeanor. They get along together. 


They’re not angels by any means; 
there is nothing at all goody about 
them. But they do their stuff and 
smile as they go about it. If there 
were not such a large quantity of 
them, we might feel that they, too, 
were hand-picked and extra sifted. 

Finally, the spirit of true courtesy 
that pervades the large group of 
senior executives, junior executives 
and assistant executives is very 
marked. Not to the slightest degree 
are they effete; there isn’t a yes-man 
among them. They are keen, fast- 
thinking, hard-working executives. 
They are human beings, of course, 
with their likes and dislikes, their 
good and bad days, but somehow they 
manage to oil up their contact with 
others so that it never creaks. 

You would guess that the presi- 
dent is the key to all this. 


Exaltedness Is Out! 


He is. But by example rather 
than precept. He doesn’t preach. 
He doesn’t get a new idea and forth- 
with try it on his people. He tries 
it on himself. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously he seems to have evolved 
a code for himself. He doesn’t im- 
pose it on his organization but they 
seem to have absorbed it. He treats 
them pleasantly because he prefers 
to handle people that way and they, 
in turn, feel the impulse to pass the 
treatment along to others. 

He came from the ranks himself, 
as you might surmise, but he has not 
lost touch with them. He has re- 
tained, too, his natural modesty. 
There is not a sign of exaltedness in 
his bearing or conversation. A care- 
ful and helpful listener, a reserved 
and tactful talker, he gives no un- 
easiness to the humble caller and no 
offense to the pompous visitor. 

And this will surprise you. Here 
is a top-flight captain of industry for 
whom you can ask by telephone and 
get without further formality. No 
passing through secretaries first, no 
giving your pedigree, no perpetual 
“conference” to thwart you: Just 
“Mr. Smith, please” and he answers. 

Rare? Without a shadow of doubt, 
the whole situation is rare. 

But why should it be rare? 
Courtesy is one of the great factors 
in business. At every stage of every 
business transaction it is helpful if 
not vital. It eases the internal work- 
ings of a business just as much as it 
facilitates intercourse with other con- 
cerns. It has a great place in build- 
ing loyalty both within an organiza- 
tion and throughout its trade. 


Courtesy pays and pays. And it 
costs not a cent. 














AN AUDITORIUM AIR 
CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


..02 Aomething else! 


To those who properly appraise 
the value of the advantages secured 
by utilizing Auditorium Patents in 
a system, the choice is a simple one. 
The patents cover the best of the 
ideas and inventions developed over 
many years by many of the leading 
authorities in the science of air 
conditioning. The Auditorium Plan 
makes it possible for you to use 
any or all of these inventions in 
your system at comparatively small 
expense. In no other way can the 
ideas of these experts be secured. 


True, it is possible to design a 
system to avoid all Auditorium 
patents, features and the small 
royalty payment. But such a system 
merely avoids the valuable benefits 
and advantages of the patents. 
Owners of the most successful and 
prominent air conditioning systems 
in America have secured, not only 
all the advantages of the Audi- 
torium patents, but substantia! sav. 
ings as well—savings many times 
the amount of the small royalty 
payment required. 


Will your installation be an Audi- 

torium System—or something else? 

We urge you to get in touch with 

one of the following AUDITORIUM 

LICENSEES for full particulars 
before you decide. 


American Blower Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo, New York 
Carrier Corporation 
Newark, N. J. 

Frick Company 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 

The Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp. 
(Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co.) 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company - - - East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
York Ice Machinery Corp. 
fork, Pa. 


Whether it is a central station system 
or unit, specify AUDITORIUM. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 
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A Word to the Boss— 
Beware of Boss Complex! 


(Continued from page 11) 


his work to another person, or has 
dumped more work on him than he 
can handle. Long sieges of night 
work, excessive fatigue, or eyestrain 
can so lower his morale that he loses 
his perspective. 

Often it is the boss’ fault, un- 
known to him. A streak of grouchi- 
ness, an unjust reprimand, a change 
in the boss’ disposition which may be 
caused by sickness, worry, or the fact 
that the boss is on the pan from those 
higher up, may cause the worker to 
suspect that he has incurred the boss’ 
displeasure—or that his job is in 
jeopardy. 

Again, one of the easiest and quick- 
est ways to induce a splendid case of 
boss complex is for a boss to repri- 
mand or “bawl out” a subordinate in 
the presence of others—especially if 
these people are in turn subordinate 
to him. 


The Persecution Complex 


Misdirected ambition on the part 
of the worker also contributes its 
effect. The average employee with 
innumerable “success stories” parked 
in the back of his mind who sees 
ahead of him years of struggle for 
advancement, hopes that he can 
short-cut all this by a clever piece of 
work, the solution of a big problem, 
or by the profundity of his conversa- 
tion with his higher-ups. 

You will find such a man pushing 
his ideas too hard. His disappoint- 
ment, when one after another of his 
attempts fail, is acute. If he does not 
keep his mind in a healthy state, he 
may some day get a persecution com- 
plex and think that the boss is 
“down on him,” jealous of his ability, 
or stealing his ideas. 

Possibly one of the greatest stimuli 
to boss complex is the executive who 
thinks the only way to manage sub- 
ordinates is to “put the fear of God 
into them.” 

But consider this. Fear paralyzes 
the brain and nerve centers to such an 
extent that what a person says and 
does when under its influence is not 
understandable. It actually produces 
a stage of temporary insanity. 

Many bosses use the “fear tech- 
nique” extensively because of a sense 
of their own inadequacy, and a fear 
of being found out. Others are 
activated by the old saying that 
“familiarity breeds contempt” and do 
not have the ability to keep their re- 
lationships with subordinates on mid- 
dle ground. And still others, timid 
souls, adopt this hard-boiled attitude 
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as a veneer for a too kind and sym- 
pathetic disposition. They, them- 
selves, live in fear of the time they 
must reprimand a subordinate or, 
perhaps, fire him. 

But it is my own opinion that most 
bosses use the “fear technique” be- 
cause this was the way they were 
treated when they were in a sub- 
ordinate position. They think, if 
they really consider the subject worth 
thinking about at all, “Well, this is 
the way Old Smithers handled me 
and look where he is now.” 


The Minds Count 


Whether it is caused by a man’s 
fear for his job, fear of his boss, or 
just misdirected ambition, boss com- 
plex in a worker is a liability to any 
company. 

We have made great strides dur- 
ing the last few years in the effi- 
ciency of management from the 
standpoint of using labor-saving ma- 
chinery, straight-line production, sub- 
stitutes for expensive materials, and 
in handling men. 

And management—and especially 
management in the “Brain Power 
Industries,” where the products of 
men’s minds are the commodities we 
are merchandising—has never fully 
realized that its very bread and but- 
ter, the most precious piece of equip- 
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HE KNOWS HOW TO KILL 
PRICE WARS 


Here’s the timely story of a man who 
denies he’s a salesman. But—he lands 
orders by the trainload. And he 
showed his price-racked industry, 
in a way it will never forget, how 
to snuff out price wars before they 
can get started. 
BUSINESS SIDES WITH THE 
CONSUMER 

One of the most significant move- 
ments in the history of U. S. busi- 
ness is now beginning to gather 
momentum: Business is taking the 
side of the consumer, seeing that he 
buys the right goods at the right 
prices, steering him away from the 
many pitfalls which await his un- 
educated pocket-book. This up-to- 
the-minute report reveals what's be- 
ing done, how it’s being done—and 
why it pays. 


AIR CONDITIONING GROWS UP 
There’s no doubt about it—air con- 
ditioning is now on its way toward 
becoming a major industry. But it 
has some distance to go yet, and a 
multitude of problems to hurdle. 














ment in the office, is the minds of its 
workers. Here, every effort should 
be made to insure these minds against 
worry, petty annoyances, and com- 
plexes of any kind. Here, imagina- 
tion, initiative, and responsibility can 
only be developed to their fullest de- 
gree in minds that are free from these 
devastating influences. 

As soon as we recognize the im- 
portance of these factors and devise 
ways and means to insure the work- 
er’s continued and undivided interest 
in his work, management will make 
great strides toward bettering ‘the 
quality of its products, both mental 
and physical, as well as increasing the 
revenue derived from them. 

The first step in such a program 
is to educate supervisors on the 
fundamental principles of employee 
psychology and the technique of lead- 
ership. 

The second, and only other, step 
is to establish one executive. in the 
company whose business it is to sell 
the company to the employee—and 
keep it sold! Such an executive 
should have a deep understanding of 
human nature. He will put the new 
employee at his ease and draw him 
out about his past experiences, his 
aversions, ambitions, hobbies, and 
outside activities. 

He will make the new man feel that 
the company is interested in him, his 
success and his advancement—that 
his work is important, and that he is 
a necessary cog in the business. 

He will instruct the new employee 
in the company’s policies and ideals. 

He will watch the employee’s early 
contacts with other executives and 
smooth out any little clashes of per- 
sonalities until the new man gets a 
better insight into the natures of the 
people he has to work with. 


It Shows in the Balance Sheet 


This executive will also function as 
a blow-off valve for those who have, 
or think they have, grievances. 

Nothing of what I say here should 
be interpreted to mean that the em- 
ployer s!wuld become a slave to the 
whims o1 his employees. Not in the 
least. While they are still in the 
minority, there are many outstanding 
executives who put these principles 
into practice and, contrary to any loss 
of dignity or control, they are. build- 
ing up a loyal organization of enthu- 
siastic and co-operative workers. 
They are more than repaid for the 
time and the mental effort they put 
into keeping their employees con- 
tented, happy, and free from boss 
complexes. 

And the best of it is that the result 
shows up in their balance sheets—on 
the right side. 








Business Turns—to Rod and Gun 


John Elting 


ULTRY August days are driving 
business men to their favorite 
fishing grounds. And other sport- 

minded executives are already plan- 
ning Autumn shooting trips. 

But how much longer will there be 
fish to catch? And how much longer 
will there be ducks to shoot ? 

Those questions ought to concern 
every business man who handles rod 
or gun. 

And they do concern a great many 
business leaders who are in the front- 
line trenches of the battle to conserve 
our fish and game. 


Public-Spirited Sportsmen 


One of the forerunners of present- 
day conservation movements was the 
Game Conservation Society, founded 
in 1911. National organizations such 
as the More Game Birds Foundation 
(1930) were founded to rally inter- 
ested hunters in every state. The 
American Wildlife Institute was 
formed in 1935 to band together fish- 
and-game clubs for the common cause 
and to further public interest in the 
out-of-doors. 

Leaders in the conservation move- 
ment are not scientific-minded zoo- 
logists, or ornithologists, or even ich- 
thyologists. They are practical-mind- 
ed business men who like to fish and 
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shoot. Their hobbies are important 
to them, and they want to preserve 
wildlife for their sport and pleasure— 
and for future American sportsmen. 

The trustees of the American Wild- 
life Institute, for example, include 
such outstanding business executives 
as Ralph Budd, president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Walter 
P. Chrysler, chairman of Chrysler 
Motors; W. P. Conway, president of 
Guaranty Trust; Powel Crosley, Jr., 
president of Crosley Radio; F. B. 
Davis, Jr., president and chairman of 
U. S. Rubber ; Frederic Ewing, vice- 
president of Socony-Vacuum; Harry 
F. Harper, president of Motor Wheel 
Corp.; Kenneth R. Kingsbury, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of California ; 
Frank W. Lovejoy, president, East- 
man Kodak; Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent of Packard Motors; Jesse J. 
Ricks, president of Union Carbide 
and Carbon; Fred W. Sargent, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & North West- 
ern; and Gen. Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck. 


A Five-Year Plan for Ducks 


Thomas H. Beck, president of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, is a 
veteran in conservation work, and it 
has been partly because of his active 
direction that the American Wildlife 
Institute has exerted such a strong 
influence on wildlife preservation. 

While these business-sportsmen are 
generally interested in conservation of 
all game and wildlife, many others be- 
lieve that the most serious problem 
that faces conservationists is the pos- 
sible extinction of wild ducks and 
other waterfowl. 

Breeding grounds of these birds in 
the region of the Dakotas and in Ca- 
nadian provinces have been greatly 
restricted during the past few years 
by droughts and land-reclamation 
projects. The decline of the duck 
population has forced these sportsmen 
to believe that unless immediate ac- 
tion is taken, duck-shooting will fol- 
low buffalo-hunting in the annals of 
by-gone American sport. And busi- 
ness sportsmen point also to the eco- 
nomic side of duck shooting: More 
than $125,000,000 is estimated to be 
invested in duck-shooting real estate 
alone. There is no estimating the 
millions of dollars invested in equip- 
ment. And thousands of men are 
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employed to keep up the buildings, 
marshes, and breeding grounds. Land 
taxes bring substantial revenues to 
state and local governments. 

The latest development in wildlife 
preservation is Ducks Unlimited. 
Formed in 1936 by business men who 
want to save waterfowl from extinc- 
tion, the organization is operating on 
a five-year plan with a proposed bud- 
get of $3,000,000. Officers of the cor- 
poration include Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. and E. Herrick Low, vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York. State and local officers 
also draw from the ranks of Ameri- 
can business: Harry J. Porter, vice- 
president of Timken Roller Bearing ; 
Gar Wood, president of Gar Wood 
Industries; Harold W. Story, vice- 
president of Allis-Chalmers; and 
Harold H. Seaman, president of Sea- 
man Body Co. 


Canadian Co-operation 


These business leaders are staging 
a spectacular fight for more game 
birds. They are enlisting Canadian 
hunters as well. Of the estimated to- 
tal duck population of nearly 40,000,- 
000 on the North American continent, 
over 37,000,000 birds are bred in 
Canada. Consequently, Ducks Un- 
limited has asked for—and received— 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the 
premiers of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba—the best duck-breed- 
ing grounds in the world. 

And so, when business executives 
during these Summer days are “busy 
in conference,” the chances are that 
they are in conference—probably dis- 
cussing the future—the future fish, 
game, and fowl in the nation’s vaca- 
tion lands! 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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How We Train Salesmen to Be Buyers’ Guides 


Stuart H. Ralph 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
The Flintkote Company 


As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


HE basic philosophy behind all 
Te selling effort is to help the 

dealer salesman become a coun- 
sellor to whom the buyer can turn for 
sound buying advice. 

A new roof, an insulating job, or 
almust any Flintkote product, is 
something the average home owner 
buys about once in a lifetime. He 
knows little or nothing about select- 
ing them. 

He turns, therefore, to several local 
dealers or contractors for competitive 
bids. Prices may vary widely. At 
that point he needs standards and 
measuring devices which will tell him 
which of the bids can safely be con- 
sidered. And those standards must 
be in the hands of men who know how 
to use them. 

We are supplying those measuring 
devices and other sales tools, then 
teaching the salesmen of the dealers 
what to do with them. 


A Good Sales Tool 


One sales tool which was created in 
the field is a 56-page brochure, “Facts 
About Roofing.” 

The interested home owner, going 
over this with the dealer’s salesman, 
learns what the factory processes are, 
what the raw materials are, and why. 
Then he learns what to expect from 
good roofs, what to expect from poor 
ones, and why. And finally, he sees 
the actual colors in which our prod- 
ucts are available, with colors used in 
the specification sheets and data tables 
in such a way as to make the figures 
easy to follow. 

The principal problem in using a 
sales tool of this kind, of course, is to 
make sure that every salesman knows 
exactly what the sales tool is and what 
it is intended to do. We solve this by 
being painstakingly thorough. 

The brochure, for instance, was in- 
troduced to our own men at a sales 
meeting. Hours were spent on it, 
until there was no question about any 
of its values and uses. 

Then the salesmen took it to the 


executives of the dealers. But we 
supplied no dealers’ salesmen until the 
executives had written us, telling how 
they liked the tool and how they could 
use it. 

Delivery was then made at a deal- 
ers’ sales meeting in which our repre- 
sentative spent at least an afternoon 
going over the brochure and answer- 
ing questions. Every copy was signed 
for. 


Advisory Service, Too 


Dealers are encouraged to send 
young men out in cars to note the 
condition of roofs and side walls of 
houses. When an address, with list 
of things needed, comes in from one 
of these “bird dogs,” the dealer first 
finds out who owns the home, then 
qualifies the entry by making sure that 
the taxes are paid and that there are 
no records indicating undesirability. 

We also teach fundamentals of ad- 
vertising to dealers’ salesmen. Such 
points as the subconscious pull of an 
implanted idea, why facts outshoot 
guesses, how beautiful art work gets 
results, and why copy is arranged as 
it is, are all very interesting to dealers’ 
salesmen. And when they learn what 
kind of a tool advertising is and what 
it is designed to do, they really go to 
town in co-operating with it. 

To guard dealers’ salesmen and 
ourselves against misinformation re- 
garding what new products the mar- 
ket wants and what architectural 
trends are going to be, we have insti- 
tuted an architectural advisory ser- 
vice. This is operated by young archi- 
tects, key men who have been fellow- 
ship students and who have followed 
that with one or two years of teach- 
ing. 

They check the details of all adver- 
tising illustrations; advise us about 
design, color and style trends and 
smartness ; call upon architects to get 
data or present new products; speak 
before group luncheons; go before 
classes of undergraduates at colleges ; 
and, of course, spend a lot of time giv- 
ing our salesmen the fundamentals of 
the design of buildings. 

Dealer salesmen, armed with this 
training program, co-operation, and 
array of facts, are prepared to do a 
real selling job for us. 





CORRECTION 


The list of ten best cities published under 
the caption “Areas for Special Considera- 
tion” in the August 1 Forses Business 
Pictograph, page 28, should have read as 
follows : 

New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Pen 


5. Wilmington, Del. 

6. Altoona, Pa. 

7. Wheeling, W. Va. 

8. Jackson, Mich. 

9. Newport News, Va. 

10. Bellingham, Wash. 

These cities compared more favorably 
with the same time a year earlier than at 
any previous time since May, 1937. 





Your Tool Clerk 
could give you 
lessons in 
money management 





@ Ever stop to think just how you would raise a 
family on $28 a week? Give the problem a little 
thought. You'll quickly realize that they per- 
form marvels of money management—those mil- 
lions of thrifty workers who carry on with mod- 
est weekly incomes. Their homes are comfort- 
able, their children well fed and neatly clothed. 
They have learned through necessity to handle 
their money with a skill which many executives 
with big incomes might well envy. 

But when misfortune strikes—a long lay-off, 
major illness, an accident—the family’s meager 
reserves soon disappear. What then? How is the 
family to keep solvent? 

At such times a Household Finance loan can 
tide the family over. Without sacrifice of pride 
or privacy responsible families can borrow at 
Household the funds they need to meet an emer- 
gency or get a fresh start. In 1936 Household 
acted as ‘Doctor of Family Finances’’ to more 
than a half a million families. 


Send for Free booklets 


As an employer or supervisor of employes you 
will be interested in the full story of this lending 
service for families without the wherewithal to 
borrow at commercial banks. We will gladly 
send you booklets and full information on House- 
hold Finance's family reconstruction service. 
You will gain a new understanding of today's 
small loan business and the function it performs 
in modern industrial society. You will incur no 
obligation whatever. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and. Subsidiaries 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of the leading family finance organizations, 
with 228 offices in 148 cities 
2 S&S | = ee Se a ee om 7 a ee a eo 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-8 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 
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Mr. Executive, Are Y i 
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UNITEO STATES STEEL & CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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; July 29, 1937 


Mre Be Ceo Forbes ? 
120 Fafth Avenue, 
rew York, Ne Y. 





ty dear Mr. Forbes; 
Have always felt sure that Forbes was 
magazine but now I have definite proof. 


al station included our Cary 
de directly from the industrial 


a well-read 


A short time ago a loc 


works in a series of broadcasts ma 
plants to class rooms in the schools. Feeling that there woulc be 
this broadcast, we prepared an illus- 


a large demand for copies of 

trated booklet showing scenes described in the radio program to- 

gether with the complete script as broadcast from the plant. 
linois and surrounding states requested sev- 











Schools throughout I1 
eral thousand of these booklets, and a number of requests were 
also received from adults who happened to tune in on the program. 0 
Suddenly, within the last week, we received an influx 8 
of new requests which we could not trace to any previous distri- : 
bution of the booklet. Fortunately, several of the letters re- N 
ceived yesterday and today mentioned Forbes magazine, and we find W 
that these new requests are directly traceable to a five line ur 
aragraph in the "For Your Information" column of your August . 
lst issue. 
TOC 
With kindest regards. firs 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Our Thriving 
Bureaucracy 


Ney Federal agencies established 





| by law or executive order since 
March, 1933, now total 148. 

Bureaus, boards, administrations, 
authorities, commissions and councils 
added to the Federal structure during 
the four years employed during June, 
1937, a total of 188,000 full-time gov- 
ernment workers. This body of pub- 
lic servants in the new agencies alone 
represents roundly one-third of the 
whole number employed in the entire 
Federal establishment (exclusive of 
the military) as of March 1, 1933. 

In addition to those added to the 
payroll in the new agencies, however, 
the Administration has added round- 
ly 89,000 full-time employees in the 
older departments and bureaus, mak- 
ing a net increase of 277,000 persons 
on the Federal rolls. As of August 
1 the combined civil rolls carried 
844,951 names, exclusive of Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, CCC, and 
WPA workers. The comparable fig- 
ure for March 1, 1933, was 567,179. 

This apparently irresistible mush- 
room growth effectively illustrates the 
first law of bureaucratic organization 
—expansion. It also explains in large 
measure why the Federal deficit for 
the month of July was $76 millions 
larger than the deficit for July, 1936, 
in spite of an increase of Treasury re- 
ceipts this July over last amounting 
to $112 millions. 

Responsible Treasury officials 
frankly regard this runaway expan- 
sion of our Federal bureaucracy as 
the most dangerous aspect of the pre- 
vailing deplorable budget situation. 


Fiscal Astronomy 


The true measure of Federal activi- 
ties nowadays is the monthly payroll. 


For May this year the figure, as re- 


ported officially by the Civil Service 
Commission, was $159,998,772 (in- 
cluding the military and CCC, but not 
WPA relief rolls.) 

This is at the rate of $1,920,000,000 
a year, assuming no increase in per- 
sonnel for twelve months—a situation 
which has not prevailed over any 
three-months period since 1933. 

The enormity of this Federal pay- 
toll is presented impressively by a 
comparison with recent industrial 
tarnings. Standard Statistics reports 
aggregate net earnings of some 280 


leading American corporations for the 
first six months of 1937 at $864,000,- 
000. Maintained for a whole year, the 
aggregate net of these companies 
would be $1,728,000,000—which 
would be exactly $192,000,000 short 
of the Federal payroll for a year at 
the May, 1937, rate. Yet direct pay- 
roll was but 25.3 per cent. of the 
total Federal spending during the 
year 1937. 

Nor is the government worker 
poorly paid, as is often suggested. 
Of approximately 185,000 persons 
gainfully employed in Washington, 
some 120,000 are on the government 
rolls. But Washington boasts one 
automobile for every 2.6 of her popu- 
lation, “the highest ratio in the Uni- 
ted States,” according to a recent of- 
ficial traffic survey for Congress. 
Philadelphia has one automobile for 
every 8.5 persons ; Chicago, 1 to 7.15; 
Pittsburgh, 1 to 9; Detroit, the “Mo- 
tor City,” 1 to 4.03 persons. 

There is a licensed taxicab in 
Washington for every 94 persons, 
the highest number of taxicabs per 
capita of any city in the world. 

Washington is the highest ranking 
city in the world for per-capita ex- 
penditures in retail trade. 

Bureaucracy is American’s fore- 
most prosperity profession. 


How They Grow 


As we go to press, the Administra- 
tion is driving hard in Congress for 
the Wagner housing bill. This meas- 
ure would establish a new agency, the 
United States Housing Authority, to 
stimulate home building with Federal 
subsidies over a period of 60 years. 
The merits of the bill aside, it serves 
as an excellent illustration of the 
bureaucratic system soon to devour 
us. 

We already have under the New 
Deal the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration, the 
Urban Homestead Division of the Re- 
settlement Administration, the Hous- 
ing Division of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Central Housing Com- 
mittee, the Alley Dwelling Authority, 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
the RFC Mortgage Corporation, and 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. 

What is to be said of an organiza- 
tion which, to encourage building, 
maintains nine different groups of 
appraisers, title examiners, architects, 
engineers, landscapers, community 
planners, not to mention nine differ- 
ent sets of auditors, file clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and accountants? 

Such is the systematology of New 
Deal bureaucracy. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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EDIPHONE 
VOICE WRITING 


For details of the "You- 
Pay-Nothing" Plan, tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your 
City, or address Desk FB— 


Q.€dinm., 


. 
INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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; these polar bears, j 
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The Roosevelt a matter of cool comfort. 
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Speculator 
Trader 
Investor 


If you are a Speculator this mes- 
sage is of no value to you. If you are 
a Trader or Investor, better read on 
-- there is vital news here for the 
man or woman who seeks profits in 
listed stocks. 


When you buy or sell, sometimes 
you are a trader, sometimes an in- 
vestor -- often both at once. That's 
why it is vitally important for you to 
have reliable, up-to-the-minute data 
on both the long-term and the short- 
term trends of stocks. 


Make no mistake! You are safe 
when you follow trend movements 
and trade in diversified groups of 
stocks. You are in position for max- 
imum profits when you buy at the 
beginning of a rising market or sell 
promptly when the trend changes. 

Trend movements are predictable 
by mathematical computations. 
T. E. Rassieur has made consistently 
accurate forecasts on this basis for 
many years. Read the principles, 
practice, and proof in his enlighten- 
ing booklet: “TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.” Write for this booklet today 


-- it's free. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 


1644 Continental Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
V5 
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A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a low-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attrac- 
tive speculations on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is selling much below its pros- 
pective value, we believe; and those who buy 
this stock could make excellent profit during 
coming months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors, selling as it does at a very 
reasonable figure. The company has greatly 
improved prospects. Business is expected to 
expand sharply. Earnings should pick up 
substantially. The action of the stock indi- 
cates higher prices. In short, this is truly 
a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 654, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’ 


Augusi 7th, 1937. 
E Board of Director: onAugust 4th, 1937 
declared a dividend of $3.00 per shareon 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able onthe 25th day of August, 1937 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 14th day of August, 1937. Checks wil! be 
mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











How many of YOUR 
executives read ForBes? 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


HE most significant market devel- 
Toor of the past fortnight is the 

the fact that the industrial section, 
after hesitating for a time, has re- 
sumed its upward movement in the 
face of a marked decline in the rail- 
road section and a slow sagging 
movement in the utility group. 

At its highest point during a recent 
day the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age had risen a little more than 3 
points on top of its previous long- 
sustained rise, while the railroad av- 
erage had come down nearly 3 points 
at its recent worst. The divergent 
courses of these two groups set the 
market observer seeking the whys 
and wherefores. 

A run of good earnings statements 
has helped to uphold the industrials, 
but that influence should have worn 
pretty thin by this writing (Aug. 6). 
It may be that the market recognizes 
the fact that heaviness in the rails has 
resulted from their wage difficulties 
and thus is a matter affecting the car- 
riers alone. The non-operating unions 
have come to an agreement which 
leans toward the managements’ side 
and the brotherhoods may do the 
same, thus relieving the rails from 
selling pressure so that they may 
later “confirm” the advance in the 
industrial section. 

Such explanations are logical. But 


OF FIFTY STOCKS 





still another explanation suggests it- 
self. May it not be that, for a time 
at least, because of the growing 
preference of investors and specula- 
tors, the industrial group is justified 
in breaking away from the railroad 
section? The rails are being saddled 
with higher labor costs and they can- 
not expect the volume of traffic they 
ought to move to show respectable 
net results until the building indus- 
try, now in a minor set-back due to 
rising costs of labor and materials, 
gets further along on the road to the 
long-predicted “boom.” 

Prices of basic commodities are 
again going into an uptrend, and that 
is not good for the railroads in their 
strait-jacket of fixed freight rates. 
Some of the speculative railroad 
bonds look more attractive than cer- 
tain stocks. But not a little of the 
strength in industrials is explainable 
by the fact that far-sighted persons 
prefer equities to bonds. And a great 
many speculators are showing a pref- 
erence for commodities over stocks. 

That line of thought sets one to 
wondering—after a hard look at our 
astronomical debt figures and the 59- 
cent dollar—how soon the day will 
come when both equities and com- 
modities will be much preferred to 
soggy dollars. If commodities get go- 
ing again as they did last Spring, 
probably more rumors will come from 
Washington of a cut in our “buying 
price” for gold. To the writer it 
looks like a good bet that the gold 
price will be juggled a bit around 
the end of this year or early next, but 
not before. 

Because Autumn business prospects 
are excellent, there should be n0 
hurry about taking stock profits. A 
minor corrective reaction which may 
be worth trying for may follow at- 
tainment of our objectives of 1% 
Dow-Jones and 138-40 Times. 








Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Twenty-Seven Stocks 
That Look Good 





Joseph D. Goodman 


HE main trend of stock prices is 
[crc principally by two fac- 

tors: Money rates and earnings. 
The prices of first-class bonds depend 
practically entirely on money rates. 

It is obvious that a stock is no 
longer desirable when the yield, based 
on expectable dividends from anti- 
ticipated earnings, is less than or 
about equal to the yield obtainable on 
good bonds. 

No domestic developments indicat- 
ing a change in money rates are on 
the horizon. Low rates have con- 
tinued for a long while. There has 
been accumulation of idle capital for 
a variety of reasons—restrictions on 
raising new capital, the hope that 
higher yields will be obtainable later, 
and especially the fact that banks are 
forbidden to pay interest on checking 
accounts. Banks are now glad to ob- 
tain 3 to 3% per cent. on a good 
bond, because this leaves them rela- 
tively as well off as in former days 
when they were able to purchase 
bonds paying 5 per cent. but had to 
pay interest on checking accounts of 
about 2 per cent. Commercial de- 
mand for money has not been im- 
pressive. 


Profit Margins Smaller 


As far as I can foresee, higher 
money rates in this country are more 
likely to be caused by events abroad, 
such as an increase in the discount 
rate of the Bank of England, or by 
the outbreak of a European War. 
While, of course, one cannot definite- 
ly say that these things are ahead, one 
should be aware of their implications 
should they occur. 

It has been previously stated here 
that some lines of business were slow- 
ing up, and that the profit margin was 
being lessened due to higher costs of 
labor and materials, and less volume. 
Reports now being published confirm 
this observation. The recent decline 
in the market has probably been in an- 
ticipation of some of these reports. 

It was pointed out in this column 
some weeks ago that the normal thing 
to expect in the market was a rally 
during which the averages would re- 
cover about one-half or two-thirds of 


their losses and some stocks would 
make new highs. Now that this has 
occurred, the question is what to ex- 
pect next. 

It is possible that those stocks 
which made normal recoveries will 
meet some selling, and experience a 
sidewise movement, with a further 
rise dependent upon whether business 
increases in the Fall. At present, it 
is difficult to be certain that such in- 
crease will definitely materialize, but 
the approaching adjournment of Con- 
gress might be a big help. 

There does not exist, in my opin- 
ion, sufficient bullish background for 
a worthwhile rise in the stocks of 
automobile or motor-accessory com- 
panies, and hence, my continued ad- 
vice is to avoid them. 

In addition to the motors, there are 
other groups which I do not con- 
sider attractive purchases: The rub- 
bers, railroads, railroad equipments, 
steels, papers, and electrical equip- 
ments. There are other stocks which 
I prefer. 


Some Stocks Are Favored 


One cannot always safely recom- 
mend the purchase of all stocks; that 
can only be done at the bottom of a 
bear market or in the incipient stages 
of a bull market. With the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages up from 41 
to 194 in the last five years, surely 
one cannot say that a bull market is 
just beginning. 

Inasmuch as, in my judgment, all 
stocks are not attractive to-day, I 
have been recommending the hold- 
ing of a small, concentrated list of 
carefully selected stocks, where I con- 
sider the risk is smallest and with 
fair chances of appreciation. While it 
is monotonous to repeat the same list 
over and over again, I feel that this 
is necessary for one’s protection dur- 
ing a period when the market is un- 
able to make much headway, in all 
sections of the board. 

In general, I feel. that best earn- 
ings will be made by the agricultural- 
equipment companies, movies, mail- 
order and some merchandising con- 
cerns, some food chain stores, oils, 
sugars (unless unforeseen unfavor- 
able legislation should be enacted), 
and some specialties. Some utilities 
are doing better and these stocks con- 
tain large possibilities if freed of Gov- 
ernment interference. 

Favored stocks are: 

Amer. Agricultural Chemical, at 88 
Int. Harvester, at 105 to 110 
General Theatre 

Loew’s 

McKesson & Robbins 

Barker Bros. 

Butler Bros. com. and pref. 

Sears, Roebuck 


(Continued on next page) 


AM. ROLLING MILL 
#1 REPUBLIC STEEL 


which would you buy 


@ The real situation 
for investors is none too obvious. 
@ What WOULD you do? One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .0505, the other 
0282. Some day one will far outstrip 
the other because of this difference 

. and for no other reason. Canny 
investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “Index” 
for these issues and its revealing in- 
cisiveness. FREE to readers of this 
advertisement . . write to Dept. 
220-D TODAY. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 FENWAY 
BOSTON 














DIVIDENDS 
ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 





On July 16 a dividend of twenty cents 
(20c) per share on the common stock of 
the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1937, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 25, 1937. 


On July 16 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, and a dividend of one dollar and 
a half ($1.50) per share on the issued 
and outstanding $6.00 Cumulative Con- 
vertible Prior Preferred Stock of the 
above corporation were declared by the 
Board of Directors, both payable October 
1, 1937, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1937. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR ~x> COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On July 16 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Cumulative Preferred Capi- 
tal Stock of the above corporation was 
declared by the Board of Directors, pay- 
able October 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 
10, 1937. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 























Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK - 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of three dollars and fifty cents 
$3.50) per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 10, 1937,to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, August 10, 1937. 


B. BE. Hatchinson, Chairman, Finance Committ 














San Francisco, California 
August 2, 1937 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
a regular dividend number forty-six of twenty- 
five cents a share and an extra dividend of 
twenty cents a share were declared, both divi- 
dends payable on September fifteenth, nineteen 
thirty-seven, to all stockholders of record as 
shown by the transfer books of the corporation 
in San Francisco and New York at the close of 
business on August sixteenth, nineteen thirty- 
seven. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Beatrice Creamery 

Borden 

Safeway 

Swift & Co. 

Swift International 

Consolidated Oil 

Pacific Western Oil 

Socony-Vacuum 

American Colortype 

Am. Crystal Sugar com. and pref. 

Wheeling Steel (recommended last 
Winter at 35) 

South Porto Rico Sugar 

Universal Leaf Tobacco 


What Readers Say 


(Continued from page 7) 


which is not a bad showing.—J. P. Yooper, 
assistant director of public relations, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Washington, 
i ks 


Challenge and Answer 


You write of strikers’ depriving many 
thousands of citizens of the right to earn 
their daily bread. I wonder how long 
you would work for nothing more than 
your daily bread? And I also wonder how 
much more than his daily bread William 
Vontreau [July 1, front cover] earned 
during his fifty years as a shoemaker. The 
next time you publish the picture of an 
American workman who has made shoes 
or something else for fifty years, tell us 
what else he has acquired to compensate 
him for his labor. 

Fifty years of making boots and still 
making them! It makes me think of 
Kipling’s poem and I shudder.—THoMas 
B. Roscor, Hackensack, N. J. 


Forses refuses to pry into the private 
affairs of the workmen it pictures on the 
cover. But here are additional facts about 
William V ontreau which answer Mr. Ros- 
coe’s challenge: He receives fifty-two pay 
checks each year, one each week, under a 
Nunn-Bush plan whereby payless periods 
resulting from lay-offs are eliminated. 
Each year he gets a vacation with pay. 
With his fellow-workers, he shares in the 
company’s profits. He works eight hours 
a day, five days a week. He doesn’t care 
to drive a car, but he finds ample recrea- 
tion in hunting and fishing. His union 
president states that the Nunn-Bush man- 
agement “has proven time and again that 
it is willing and able to do right by labor.” 

For further information about the out- 
standingly enlightened Nunn-Bush policies, 
see Forses, April 15, 1936, p. 12; July 15, 
1937, p. 18—Tue Enitors. 


Furniture Mark-Ups 


3eing interested in the subject of install- 
ment selling, the first article I read in the 
August 1 Forses was “Is Installment Sell- 
ing Running Wild?” by Edwin Laird Cady. 
This is a very intelligent and informative 
discussion of this subject and I personally 
appreciate the contribution Mr. Cady has 
made to American business by the publica- 
tion of this article. 

I have to take issue with the statement 
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American Seating 
Am. Seating 
Hazel Atlas Glass 
Liquid Carbonic 
Savage Arms 
Todd Shipyard 

To speculato-s: Do not forget our 
protective stop-loss orders, about ¥% 
under the previous week’s low. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


that “‘Borax’ furniture houses sell at 300 
per cent. mark-ups.” I have no personal 
interest or investment in furniture jobbing 
or retailing. My entire furniture interest 
is in manufacturing. 

Mr. Cady undoubtedly has erroneous in- 
formation as to the mark-ups put on by fur- 
niture stores. I am confident there has 
never been a mark-up, even in exceptional 
instances, as far as my experience in furni- 
ture manufacturing goes, to the extent of 
300 per cent. As a matter of fact, my 
observations are that mark-ups through 
the years have been gradually reduced 
through progress and increased efficiency 
in retailing. To-day I believe that the 
average mark-up must not be over 75 per 
cent., this mark-up representing the spread 
between the f.o.b. factory prices and the 
delivered price to the consumer’s home, and 
in many cases no charge for carrying the 
account through installment terms averag- 
ing around eighteen to twenty-four months. 
So I would say that 100 per cent. would 
represent the maximum in practically all 
cases and 75 per cent. would be a fair 
average. I know of many instances where 
sales are made on a 50 to 60 per cent. 
mark-up.—T. A. Frncu, president, Thom- 
asville Chair Co., Thomasville, N. C. 


Mr. Finch, who performed outstanding 
service as a member of NRA’s Advisory 
Board from 1933 to 1935, is speaking of 
legitimate furniture retailers; the writer 
agrees with him completely, and did not 
intend to imply that their mark-ups reach 
300 per cent. But “borax” furniture houses 
bear the same relation to the legitimate 
furniture trade that bucket shops (now 
practically extinct because of SEC) do to 
legitimate security brokers.—E. L. C. 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 


Wat AssociaATep AREAS OFFER TO 
Inpustry. A public utility tells industry 
why it should consider locating in the re- 
gions it serves; with photographs, maps, 
statistical data. Industrial Development Di- 
vision, Associated Gas & Electric System, 
New York, N. Y. 

ELEVATING GRADERS. 





Power-controlled 





Light from Leaders 


Prefabrication in the housing field will 
never be as all-encompassing as prefabrica- 
tion of the automobile—Harotp Knapp, 
vice-president, The Celotex Corp. 





Self-interest is the most powerful appeal 
for an advertisement. Show a reader how 
your product will benefit him if you want 
to win sales——JOHN CAPLEs, copy staff, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


Our industrial relations problem must be 
solved. It will not be solved until enough 
of our people on both sides get back their 
confidence in each other.—James W. Hook, 
president, New England Council. 


Rather than to resort to legislation to 
attempt—usually to no avail—to save the 
“little fellow” from the competition of 
more resourceful retailers, it would be bet- 
ter to try to strengthen his position by 
educating him to operate his store eco- 
nomically and profitably—CHARLEs M, 
Epwarbs, JR., assistant professor of re- 
tailing, New York University. 


To my mind the growth of new, small 
savings accounts constitutes one of the surest 
signs of revival. It proves that personal 
independence still is the goal of millions 
of citizens—HeEnry R. Kinsey, president, 
Williamsburg Savings Bank. 


I believe that a great many people have 
been put in their places, people who have 
been led into strikes. They believed in 
miracles and thought that things could be 
had by merely demanding them.—Henry 
Forp. 


I have no objection to helping a brother 
in distress, but I want to tell you from 
my experience that there is only one thing 
worse than having too few men in a fac- 
tory, and that is having too many men. 
It is not because we object to having them 
there, but because it reduces the quality of 
their work.—WiLt1aM S. Knupsen, presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp. 


Labor, by pressing too aggressively for 
shorter hours and by lessening its efficiency, 
could start a decline in business spending, 
but middle-class sentiment appears to have 
swung away from support of extreme labor 
tactics—GarFleELD V. Cox, professor of 
finance, University of Chicago. 


grading equipment for building roads and 
railroads, and doing other dirt-moving jobs. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl. 

THE VERSATILE SERVICE OF BAKELITE 
MATERIALS. Story of the development of 
one of the plastics which is changing the 
face of industry; general characteristics, 
properties and applications. Bakelite Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Wuat Is tHe Future or Private Ex- 
TERPRISE? We must re-establish “an appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the Americat 
idea by making a practical demonstration 
that transportation can and must remain a 
a profitable private enterprise.” Transpor- 
tation Association of America, Chicago, Ill 
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Replace your hit-or-miss methods with 
proven market practices. This sure-fire 
book tells you how and why. 


OU MUST ACT to make money in the security markets. 

But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the WRONG. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 


Here is the one book that will put you definitely on 
the path to a new knowledge of market conditions, rules 
and a new grasp of profitable operation technique. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS” 
NITIATES YOU into the stock market of today and to- 
morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the “second 
guessers” and places you among the professionals. 


AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
guarantee this special low price after the p<esent limited 
edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits. 


Use This Coupon to Get Your Copy 


Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 8c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 
pet hak Lee: he Peep Rol aie Tog Cae SS AS Rie ies Pa hee RRR Bs oe a aS a Se 
NE i ins a cs a ee svn ne ads ex cae eben e ea lave bl da Noreen 
REF ON ca SS ARE a OE OR Ae ES NR sates bale «-.abiegiiinla euler ae 
ey Se ee er eee Orr E ee ete Be eee Position 


(C1 Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 
be filled only if complete information requested above is .“ 
8-15 


= emeensenan nahn IE to NIO ener oinmnte eerie 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Insure Today’s Stock Market Profits 
for Tomorrow—Read 





A Partial List of Subjects 


selected at random from the hun- 
dreds covered in this book: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 
Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 
Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 
Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 
Successful Principles of Margin Trading 
Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 
Figure Charts—Are They Really Helpful? 
How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 
Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 
Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 
How Useful Are Advisory Services? 
How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 
Profits from Plain Common-Sense 
How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 
Government Regulation and Charts 
Sample Schedule for Risk Diversification 
Selecting the Proper Market Service 
Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 Pages - - - 11 Illustrations 
12 Chapters - - - 436 Subjects 
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Last Call for American Shipping! 
(Continued from page 14) 


tions most frequently raised are these: 

1. That the provisions of the Act 
concerning construction differentials 
need to be clarified and defined. 

2. That certain important operat- 
ing costs have been omitted in the 
proposed basis for figuring operating- 
differential subsidies; in short, that 
the basis should be broadened to in- 
clude all essential items of running 
expense. 

3. That France tried this subsidy 
method from 1881 to 1920, found it 
unsatisfactory from several view- 
points, and supplanted it with the 
straight percentage subsidy now in 
effect. The French Government now 
pays a set, specified share of the cost, 
whatever it may be. 

4. That clauses of the Act provid- 
ing for recapture of profits above cer- 
tain amounts ought to be liberalized 
or abolished. This scheme was tried 
once before, with the railroads. It 
didn’t work, and was eliminated in 
1933. 

5. That no other country extends 
public credit for more than 60 per 
cent. of the value of tonnage against 
security of just the ship itself. Some 
people say that, under the Merchant 
Marine Act, we will in effect be grant- 
ing 100 per cent. credit, since the 
Commission will be undertaking the 
whole contract for building a ship. 

This seems over-technical, however. 
It’s quite obvious that the Commis- 
sion has no intention of underwriting 
contracts for private owners who 
either cannot or will not pony up 
their own 25 per cent. Of course, in 
any event, the Government will be 
furnishing more credit than does any 
other great power. But our present 
shipping status requires stronger rem- 
edy! As Chairman Kennedy pointed 
out in a recent speech, this may be 
the last stand of America’s private 
shipping interests. Unless construc- 
tion is stimulated now, the alternative 
may be Government ownership. For 
the Marine Act has clauses providing 
that the Commission itself can build 
vessels and charter them—or operate 
them itself, if need be. 

Incidentally, criticism of the Act 
would be much more impressive if 
shipping men themselves were more 
of one mind. A minor bedevilment 
of the industry is the variance in opin- 
ions as to what we actually need. For 
instance, two widely divergent pre- 
scriptions are offered for our trans- 
Atlantic trade. One group holds that 
our prime requirement is prestige on 
the high seas and that nothing short 
of a Queen Mary, Normandie, Bre- 
men or Rex will bring it to us. Op- 
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ponents of this view call such vessels 
“floating debts.” They contend that 
the 82,000-ton Queen Mary cost in 
the neighborhood of $25,000,000 and 
that such expense —though called 
“fully justified” in Cunard White 
Star’s last financial report—is abso- 
lutely uneconomic. Their demand is 
for more ships of tonnage similar to 
the United States Lines’ Washington 
and Manhattan — about 25,000 tons 
each. These are the best we have in 
the North Atlantic trade and have 
proved both popular and profitable. 

So there we are. At the present 
writing, our shipping business is very 
much up in the air. 

Can we build and operate ships effi- 
ciently with the type of subsidy pro- 
posed? Nobody knows. Beyond 
question, the Merchant Marine Act 
has a number of shortcomings and 
irksome limitations. It may, conceiv- 
ably, be based on a subsidizing prin- 
ciple that is destined for fiasco. 


yg Labor Clouds Gather 


And this may not be the worst 
threat. To-day, labor is the great un- 
known quantity. Already the heavy 
rumble of labor troubles and of John 
L. Lewis’ voice resound through the 
industry. These may rise to a cres- 
cendo dooming the whole program to 
failure. 

Measures are already being taken 
to avert this threat. Hearings have 
been held in various cities to help the 
Commission establish minimum man- 
ning rules, minimum wage scales and 
working standards. A training pro- 
gram for young seamen is being de- 
veloped. But, in the shipping business 
as in others, to-day’s labor problem 
is not mainly one of hours and wages. 


My Experiences With Alcohol 
—And Without 


(Continued from page 15) 


I was disposed to look up a drinking 
companion about four o’clock, or go 
home early and consume cocktails. I 
noticed that I turned to cocktails, 
nearly every evening, when dining at 
home. 

I used them to cure depressions, to 
celebrate prosperity, to distinguish 
anniversaries, holidays, Sundays, Sat- 
urdays, Fridays, and then in the late 
hours of the evening I turned to beer 
and Scotch, as a sedative. 

Thinking back, it seems to me that 
I did not become a real drinker until 
the middle ‘twenties. By that time 
I was relatively secure and prosper- 
ous, and we began entertaining and 
being entertained. Bootleg liquor 
was easy to obtain. In our set the 


Rather, it is a struggle for power-be- 
tween warring labor factions. 

But somewhat, despite the really 
serious obstacles, optimism seems 
justified. We have an earnest, hard- 
working, and apparently able Mari- 
time Commission doing its best to un- 
tangle the shipping affairs of the na- 
tion. Members of the industry itself 
—as well as those interested pri- 
marily in foreign trade—are eagerly 
co-operating with the Commission. 
For the first few months, of course, 
these men will be feeling their way, 
making adjustments here, concessions 
there, tentatively inching forward 
over unfamiliar ground. But the gen- 
eral spirit is to bull through, come 
hell or high water. 

Will that spirit be enough? It’s 
hard to tell. The chaos which at pres- 
ent envelops our shipping industry is 
not a sudden affliction. It’s the re- 
sult of long neglect. In the days of 
sail, our clipper ships dominated the 
seven seas. But after the Civil War, 
our thoughts turned inward. There 
were railroads to be flung across the 
land, huge utility systems to be built, 
scores of industries to be fostered. 
Except for a brief interlude during 
the World War, U. S. citizens have 
had a profound disinterest in shipping. 

And, broadly speaking, the public is 
the key. Interest on the part of the 
man in the street is indispensable to 
the success of this, or any other, ma- 
rine program. He must awaken to 
the nation’s shipping plight, must rec- 
ognize what it means to him in dollars 
and cents and what it means to Amer- 
ican youth in opportunity, and must 
demand of Congress that, if this Act 
doesn’t work, a subsidy law be de- 

vised that will. 


mark of a good party was liquor and 
lots of it. 

This form of diversion continued 
with increasing fury until late in 1930. 
The crash in the stock market and 
the depression in business had then 
brought many of our friends to their 
senses. Some of them retired from 
our circle, pleading poverty. The rest 
of us continued our round of parties. 
We were bent but not broke. Where- 
as we had formerly drunk to cele- 
brate good times, we now drank to 
drown our troubles. 

When repeal came. there was 4a 
noticeable change. A full cellar no 
longer conferred social distinction. 
Anybody could buy good liquor, and 
everybody knew that the supply at 
the store was inexhaustible. I was 
immensely pleased that drinking was 
now legitimate. Speakeasies had al- 
ways revolted me. I did nearly all of 
my drinking in the homes of friends 
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and at clubs—and in my own home. 

Long before I quit drinking, I 
made a mental survey of my social 
friends and found that they were 
drinkers, without exception. What 
had happened was that in the pass- 
ing of the years we had eliminated 
from our list the people who did not 
follow our formula of a good time. 
Perhaps they had eliminated us. Any- 
way, I could think of no person who, 
if he invited me to his house, would 
not offer me a drink, nor could I 
think of any person who, if invited 
to my house, would. not expect a 
drink. This realization kept me off 
the wagon for many months because 
I did not see how I could escape 
drinking without going into solitary. 

The business friends whom I see 
in traveling and at clubs are drink- 
ers, and have always known me as a 
drinker. Until I went on the wagon 
I could not picture meeting any busi- 
ness friend after four o’clock with- 
out suggesting a drink. 


Teetotalism—Too Costly? 


Going on the wagon, therefore, in- 
volved a radical change in my habits, 
and in my social and business life. 
That is why I have put no time limit 
on my abstinence. Teetotalism may 
prove too costly, socially and busi- 
nesswise. 

But the experiment so far has been 
an interesting adventure. My friends 
do not anticipate that I will be on 
the wagon long, so they are tolerant. 

Meanwhile, I am pleased to present 
a thoroughly sober personality to all. 

Liquor did not make me fat, ailing, 
or gross. From the health point of 
view, I was not aware that I had 
much to gain by foregoing drink. 

What sobriety has done for me is 
to restore my nervous system to 
normality. 

Whereas, with late hours and 
liquor, I was unable to carry through 
anything that required sustained ef- 
fort, I now cheerfully tackle a task 
requiring several weeks of the closest 
concentration. Whereas formerly I 
was worthless mentally before I drank 
a pot of coffee in the morning and 
was dog-tired by four in the after- 
noon, I am now awake and alert while 
shaving and can carry on at top speed 
until evening. 

I don’t give abstinence the credit 
for it all. 

But, in fairness, I must concede 
improvement. When you don’t drink, 
you go to bed earlier and you de- 
velop interests that keep your men- 
tality alive. I am enjoying the flavor 
of food more keenly, I am reading 
more, writing more, thinking more. 

Best of all, I am having a good 
time, and so far am missing nothing 
that I value. 




















Your unknown friends 


Perhaps you must close a big deal, or get the doctor. 
Whatever your need, about 300,000 Bell System 
men and women are ready to help. 

You probably know some of them as good neigh- 
bors. Though you’ve never met the other thousands, 
they too will do everything possible for you. 

To all telephone users, the Bell System gives 
the same full measure of helpful service. And 
seeks to do it always as a friend. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 























What Makes 
a Good Credit Manager? 


(Continued from page 17) 


omist. He must possess a keen ana- 
lytical mind and must be able to ap- 
praise conditions reasonably well. 

As an example let us take a credit 
transaction that involves a_ long 
spread of payment by a company in a 
city dominated by one industry. 

To-day’s credit executive is just 
as interested in knowing what the 
outlook for that industry and that re- 
gion is as in the firm’s balance sheet. 
If it were coal mining and the out- 
look for the mining industry seemed 
less bright than might be desired, this 
would certainly have some bearing 
on appraisal of the firm’s credit re- 
sponsibility. Substitutes for coal, 
railroad rates present and future, 
competition from other coal fields, 
these are only three of the many 
factors he would consider. Finally, 
he would look at business conditions 
generally and conclude whether the 
payments may come in a period of 
upswing or downswing or both be- 
fore he decides. 

Most people have not always un- 
derstood the work of credit men and 
the important role they play in our 


economic life. Just as an unjustified 
tradition has developed zround the 
banker which identifies him with a 
cold, calculating type, so in the past 
credit executives have frequently been 
considered mere robots who heartless- 
ly passed on credits without consider- 
ation of any other factor than, “How 
much money has that fellow got in 
the bank ?” 

But if any evidence is needed of 
their knowledge of humans and hu- 
man needs, one need only observe 
their reactions to conditions in the 
flooded areas some months ago. Here 
was a notable instance when credit 
men relied less on statements of fi- 
nancial understanding and made little 
inquiry about capacity. They scru- 
tinized character. Where character 
was sound, credit was generally ac- 
cepted; orders were forwarded and 
liberal terms were granted because 
previous experience revealed that 
firms of character will almost always 
discharge their obligations. 

To lend a helping hand provides 
just as much of a thrill to a credit 
man as the salesman experiences 
when he closes a big “first order” 
from a company he has long been try- 
ing to sell. For when the credit man 
lends a helping hand, he is both a 
salesman and a builder of men and 
business. 
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To make your New 
York visit happy...to make 
your departure a little sad... 
and to fill-you with a longing 
to come again... that is the 
aim of the management of 


The Waldorf-Astoria! 
Maina ; 


President 
THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ParkAve + 49%thtoS0thSts + NewYork 














Are you 


interested in 
BETTER BOOKS? 


THIS IMPRINT identifies books of a thoroughly 
constructive character—those published by Asso- 
ciated Authors. Start a ‘Double A’ Library now 
with one or more of these volumes: 
The New Salesmanship: Read. $1. (4¢-6¢*) 
Parliamentary Rules Simplified: Lewis. $1. 
(10¢-15¢*) 
Bible Handbook: 
(15¢-20¢*) 
*Indicates postage. Where two amounts are 
given, add larger figure west of Rocky Moun- 
tains and outside U.S. A. 
Order from local ‘Double A’ Agent or direct. 
Send for Complete Booklist. 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
222 W. Adams St., Dept. FM-8, Chicago, Ill. 


Leishman-Lewis. $2.75 

















CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
met to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 
ing -.Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 
Season June 26 - Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6 a day and up. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or «sk Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS.N.H 











How many of YOUR 
executives read ForBEs? 


Seven 
Sound Buys 
In Steel Bonds 


Edward L. Barnes 


IGH prices and low yields do not 
. encourage unqualified recom- 

mendation of  steel-company 
bonds for long-term investment. 
Yet there are a number of issues 
of excellent quality which can be 
bought by those seeking safety first 
and who are more interested in as- 
sured income than in price fluctua- 
tions. 
The bonds mentioned here are of 
high average grade, currently enjoy- 


confine holdings exclusively to that 
section of the market. 

A prime short-term investment is 
offered by the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany 44s, due April 1, 1940. These 
bonds are guaranteed unconditionally 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the issue is protected against 
creation of prior liens. Though call- 
able at 105 and selling slightly high- 
er, it is doubtful that the bonds will 
be redeemed in view of the short 
maturity. 

National Steel Corporation 4s, 
1965, available slightly under the call 
price of 105, are another high-grade 
investment, but by reason of the more 
distant maturity would be sensitive 
to a change in money-market condi- 
tions. The company earned a record 
quarterly profit in the first three 
months of this year. Income covered 
bond interest 10.50 times, against 
5.60 times in the same period of 1936. 

National Steel has benefited rela- 
tively because a large part of output 
is taken by the automobile and con- 
tainer-making industries, which have 
been among the most active steel con- 
sumers during recent years. Nation- 
al’s competitive position in supplying 








Approx. 

Price Yield 
National St. 4s, 1965.... 106 3.7% 
Youngstown 4s; 1961.... 103 3.8 
Inland Steel 334s, 1961.. 106 3.5 
Jones & Laugh. 4%s, 1961 104 4.0 
Republic St. 5%s, 1954.. 119 4.1 
Beth. Steel 6s, 1998..... 130 45 
Illinois St. 4%s, 1940... 107 De 


RISING PROFITS STRENGTHEN STEEL BONDS 


Amount 
Issued 
(Millions) 


Call Price Range 
Price 1935 to 1937 


105 1071-102 $49.0 
105 105 - 98% 0.0 
105 108 -101 35.0 
105 106 -100 30.0 
105% 1304-108 15.3 
N.C, 145 -126% 7.5 
105 109 -106 18.5 








ing wide protection in earnings and 
further fortified by liberal asset 
values. 
They are not on the bargain count- 
er now because of the coincidence of 
high earnings, low interest rates and 
a surfeit of funds seeking investment. 
Nevertheless, the bonds are no high- 
er, relatively, than other well-secured 
obligations and the investor building 
a well-rounded portfolio will find 
safety and desirable diversification by 
including a few of the better issues. 
Because of the probability of even- 
tually higher interest rates and com- 
modity prices, the best policy is to 
balance purchases of bonds with 
selected common stocks. There 
should be a backlog of safety in 
bonds, but if an inflationary price 
rise occurs (and the seeds for it have 
been and are being sown) ownership 
of equities would be equally desir- 
able. In suggesting bond buys, the 
writer is not implying that the invest- 
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or should, under existing conditions, 


these promising outlets is regarded 
as satisfactory, although the increase 
in domestic capacities for the manu- 
facture of sheets, strip and tin plate 
presage generally keener competition 
in years to come. There is no pres- 
ent reason, however, to conclude that 
this producer will not remain among 
the trade leaders. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Ist 4s, 
1961, are secured by a first lien on 
real properties now owned in fee by 
the company and on certain leasehold 
interests, and are a first pledge lien 
on demand notes and stock of cer- 
tain subsidiaries and other corpora- 
tions. 

With completion in 1935 of the 
new continuous mills for rolling 
sheets, strip and light plates, Youngs- 
town greatly reduced its former 
heavy dependence on pipe. The lat- 
ter still accounts for around 50 per 
cent. of finishing capacities, but the 
company has demonstrated its ability 
to earn satisfactory profits with only 
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moderate help from this division. 
Sheets and strip now account for 
around 20 per cent. of finishing capac- 
ity, bars for another 15 per cent., and 
tin plate for 5 per cent. 

Reflecting the prosperous condition 
of the company, Youngstown has suc- 
ceeded in effecting the conversion of 
its 3Y%s, 1951, into common stock, 
thus improving its credit position. 

Inland Steel 334s, 1961, outstand- 
ing in the amount of $35,000,000, to- 
gether with $9,000,000 of series “C” 
and $10,000,000 of series “E” 3s, 
1952, sold privately, comprise the sole 
funded debt of the company and are 
secured by a first mortgage on all the 
company’s property. They are senior 
to $79,848,430 of common stock and 
surplus. For the first quarter of the 
current year the company reported 
earnings equal to 12.14 times interest 
charges, against 4.38 times in the cor- 
responding period of 1936. 

Keeping pace with the changing de- 
mand trends in the industry, Inland 
has shifted its production emphasis 
from “heavy” to “light” steel products 
during the past decade. Capacity for 
the manufacture of strip, sheets and 
bars has been expanded in recent 
years to 60 per cent. of the total; 
previously, more than half of total 
finishing capacity had been in struc- 
turals, plate and rails. The well-bal- 
anced product list should enable the 
company to share in improving steel 
demand from virtually any major 
source. 


Toward More Diversification 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 4s, 1961, 
are secured by first lien upon the 
company’s fixed assets and by pledge 
of subsidiary stocks, subject to pur- 
chase-money mortgages of $661,151. 
Sinking fund equivalent to 2 per cent. 
of bonds annually will begin July 1, 
1938. 

This fully integrated steel producer 
ranks fourth in size among domes- 
tic makers (having an ingot-making 
capacity of 3,600,000 tons annually), 
and is the second-largest operator in 
the Pittsburgh area. Early in 1937 
the company began operation of the 
new continuous strip mill, giving it 
the first major representation in the 
large and growing market for sheets 
and strip, and diversifying total fin- 
ished steel output more in line with 
current and prospective demand con- 
ditions. 

Republic Steel 514s, 1954, are con- 
vertible into common stock at the rate 
of $38.04 a share. These bonds are 
not as high in quality as those previ- 
ously described, but have some attrac- 
tion because of the convertible fea- 
ture. They are secured by a first and 
purchase-money lien on all the fixed 
assets acquired from Corrigan-Mc- 


Kinney Steel, including the latter’s 
large plant in Cleveland, extensive 
iron-ore properties in Michigan and 
Minnesota, and coal properties in 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania. The is- 
sue is additionally secured by pledge 
of stocks and other securities of Cor- 
rigan-McKinney subsidiaries. 

For some time after its formation in 
1930, depression influences and inade- 
quate working capital handicapped 
Republic in solving its basic problem 
of rounding out and co-ordinating 
operations and modernizing facilities. 
Substantial progress in this direction 
has been made more recently, and 
with completion of the present plant 
program by about 1938, the company 
should be able to show operating 
profits comparable with the industry’s 
average. 

Bethlehem Steel 6s, 1998, possess 
high quality, being a first lien and 
ranking ahead of the first and refund- 
ing 5s, 1942. Investors who do not 
like a high-premium bond might pre- 
fer Bethlehem Steel 334s, 1966, sell- 
ing around 95, and also of high in- 
vestment quality. 

Ranking as the second-largest do- 
mestic producer, Bethlehem is_ the 
only major steel company whose 
principal markets are east of the Al- 
leghanies. During the past fifteen 
years production has been broad- 
eneded and diversified until Beth- 
lehem is now represented in all prin- 
cipal steel products. 

Fixed charges were earned 8.7 
times, against 4.5 times in the first 
six months of 1936. In the full cal- 
endar year 1936, the coverage was 
3.16 times. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Thomas R. A. Bevan has been 
elected a vice-president of the Ethyl 
Export Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Ralph H. Tapscott, president of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, has been elected president 
of the Brooklyn Edison Company. 

Harold B. Thomas has been named 
president of the Centaur Company. 

Stanley J. McGiveran has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

H. H. Rogge has been appointed 
sales manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, New 
York. 

Owen Skelton, Carl Breer and 
Nicholas Kelley have been elected di- 
rectors of the Chrysler Corporation. 
Mr. Kelley was also elected a vice- 
president of the Corporation. 

James S. Adams has been elected 
executive vice-president of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc. 





Do You Know This? 


In the U. S. there are approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 radio receiving sets 
—more than one-half of the total of 
56,225,000 sets in the world. (Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 

* 





Banana peels are used by a British 
mill to make a soft light yarn. (Food 
Distribution ) 

* 


There are more Polish inhabitants 
in Chicago than in any other city in 
the world except Warsaw, capital of 
Poland. (Kram-Full) 

* 


More than 400 railroad trains in 
the U. S. are operated on schedules 
of 60 miles per hour or faster. 


THE VOICE WITH 





IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE TEL- 

EPHONE, THE CENTRAL OPERATORS 
GREETING TO SUBSCRIBERS -INSTEAD OF 
“HELLO” - WAS THE SHOUT: 


AHOY! AHOY! 


The “nickel,” U. S. five-cent coin, 
contains three times as much cop- 
per as nickel. (Power Plant Engi- 
neering ) 


The largest airplane tires in the 
world are 6 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and 2 feet 3 inches thick; they are 
used on the British Imperial Air- 
ways’ planes. (Industrial Britain) 

* 


The life of finished steel produced 
in the U. S. in 1886 was 15 years; in 
1936, the average life of steel pro- 
duced is estimated at 33% years. 

* 


The world’s largest fleet of railroad 
tank cars for shipping milk is owned 
by the Sheffield Farms Company; it 
includes 102 cars with a total ca- 
pacity of 715,360 gailons. 

* 


The Coxton, Ky., mine of the 
Koppers Coal Company operated 
474,724 man-hours in 1936 without 
a lost-time or compensation accident 
a national safety record for mines. 
(U.S. Bureau of Mines) 
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HOW 


LONG. LIFE 


? SKF SOLVED THIS 
BEARING PROBLEM IN 1922 








The SAUSF Scientist studies and analyzes an SUS 

Bearing in great detail . . . a bearing that in company 

with thousands of others has been running day and 

night for ths on special testing hi in the 
ES0SIF Research Laboratory. 


B teernns ...even S30SF Plus- 





Performance Bearings . . . have 

definite life spans. And years 
ago SS0SF decided that it was impor- 
tant that the engineer and designer know 
definitely how long an SS Bearing 
might live. Which is just another way 
of saying how soon it might fail. 


Thus it was that back in 1922 SOS 
Laboratories, after years of research at 
tremendous cost, produced the first set 
of bearing life tables the world had ever 
seen. After all, why put a ten-year 
bearing in a machine that cannot last 
more than 5 years? Why put a five-year 
bearing in a machine that will certainly 
last ten, twenty, or thirty years? 


SSDS invites all engineers and designers 
to make use of its anti-friction bearings 
data. Put your bearing problem up to 
Scr. 3303 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Front Street & Erie Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


One of fiwe SUS Research Laboratories that are de- 


voted exclusively to the solution of anti-friction bearing 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 


Workers Get a Break 
In New Machines 


iene th times we have men- 





tioned the growing tendency of 

makers of equipment to give 
greater consideration to the men who 
must operate their machines. In plan- 
ning new equipment, they do every- 
thing possible to make work less fa- 
tiguing, less dangerous and more 
comfortable for the operator. 

A recent development in keeping 
with this trend is a machine which 
automatically dips baskets of brass- 
lamp bases in several successive acid 
dips, a number of washing solutions, 
and a lacquer-soap compound, deliv- 
ering them lacquered, dried and fin- 
ished. 

Formerly these operations were 
performed by hand, and the dippers, 
besides having to be protected by 
heavy rubber boots, gloves and 
aprons, were exposed to acid fumes 
and steam from powerful lye solutions 
which were harmful to health. Now 
the operators of the new machine can 
wear ordinary business suits and 
work in comfort. 

The greatest advantage, so far as 
manufacturers of lamp bases are con- 
cerned, is that this automatic machine 
does a better job more profitably than 
was possible before. One reason is 
that the acid concentrations and lac- 
quer compound are automatically con- 
trolled; the work turned out by the 
machines is much more uniform and 


there is less chance of spoilage. (1— 
815) 


Outside, But Inside 


Another piece of equipment which 
performs its task more efficiently and 
more economically while cutting down 
hazards is a cyanide generator for 
use in hydrocyanic gas fumigation. 

This type of fumigation is recog- 
nized to be one of the best means of 
controlling insect and rodent pests in 
grain elevators, tobacco houses, food 
factories, flour mills, etc. The new 
generator makes it possible to do a 
complete fumigating job outside the 
area to be fumigated. 

The generator is charged and placed 
beside the outlet through which the 
gas is to be driven into the building. 
A control valve is opened, and imme- 
diately hot gas is driven into the open- 
ing through a rubber hose. (Hot gas, 
we are told, diffuses more efficiently 


than cold gases.) No pump or me- 
chanical means is needed to drive the 
gas into the building. The slight pres- 
sure developed within the generator 
does the trick. 

When all the gas has been dis- 
charged, the control valve is closed, 
the inlet sealed, and the generator is 
then ready to be re-charged for the 
next job. (2—815) 


“How Much Margin?” 


For investors who purchase on 
margin, there is a new, compact and 
accurate “computator” which will an- 
swer at a glance any of the questions 
likely to arise as to the amount of 
cash or collateral required under vari- 
ous conditions. 

If you want to know the amount of 
cash required to finance a purchase of 
securities, simply turn the dial to the 
amount you want to buy—from $50 
to $10,000— and immediately there 
will appear in a slot below, in red fig- 
ures, the amount of cash it will take. 

Or perhaps you want to know how 
much you must put up in securities 
instead of cash when your broker calls 
for more margin. Again you tum 
the dial and get your answer. 

There are five slots, each one is 


labeled, and in them you will get the | 
answer to any of the various problems | 


that are likely to arise. 


(3—815) 


For Bumpless Joints 


A new type of joint filler to be 
used in concrete highways, sidewalks, 7 
tanks, etc., is made of strips of spe-— 


cially-compounded rubber, so fash- 
ioned that the filler will never pro- 
trude above. the concrete surface, and 
will always meet any expansion or 
contraction of the surrounding mate- 


rial. (4—815) 
Light Plus Button 


For machine operators, there is 2 
small, standard-duty push-button sta- 
tion with a colored lamp in the centef 
of the translucent button. It takes up 
only about half the space required 
when the light and button are mount- 
ed separately. (5—815) 


This calls to mind, by the way, a — 
gadget of a similar sort which was | 


demonstrated at a recent Housing 
Show. A light was placed in the push 
button of a doorbell, making it easy 
to read the name or number on 4 
name plate mounted above it. Phy- 
sicians seemed to like the idea, and 
many are using it. (6—815) 

—A. M. Fores. 
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Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about ony 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ t0 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the | 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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nquiring 
the key 
venient. 


Multilith is a new develop- 
ment by the makers of 
Multigraph...and Set-O-Type, 
Compotype and Noiseless 
Folding Machines ... used all 
over the world for more than 
thirty-five years. All machines 
ae sold on convenient terms. 


ultil 


MULTILITHING is 


method for office production of 


the new 
letterheads, invoices, statements 
and varied business forms... all 
olacre)merevanbontecetierisle)stmmettanctel 
advertising and selling literature. 
It is the different method that 
enables business to use more of 
these essentials with- 

out spending more... 

or to make important 

savings in the cost of 


quantities it now uses. 





It makes every office dollar 
vo further! 

It is the needed method by 
which office production of high 
quality is easily done, whether 
the work. be simple bulletins, 
ruled forms, attractive letter- 
heads, colorful advertising or 
other requirements. 

Write on business stationery 
tor samples of Multilithing and 
interesting information. Ask for 


Facts About Multilithing. 
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Pictured here is a famous engine of seventy 
years ago. When freight depended on such motive 
power, rates were three times.as high and wages 
were only a fraction of what they are today. 
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H™® you see one of the most 
modern freight locomotives 
used by American railroads. 


It develops 6,500 horsepower. It 
can haul freight 70 miles an hour. 
It can highball a string of loaded 
box cars more than a mile long. 


That the railroads are using such 
mighty engines is a good thing for 
everyone. 


Take shippers, for instance. Costs, 
and therefore rates, are directly 
affected by the number of cars 
which modern locomotives can 














Since 1923, the 
railroads have spent more than 
eight billion dollars in improve- 
ments, much of it to provide 
more powerful locomotives, 
larger and stronger cars, 
strengthened track and bridge 
structures, and reduced grades 
and curves that make possible 
modern methods of railroad op- 
eration including the running of 
longer, heavier and faster trains. 














pull. If trains were as short 
as they were thirty-six years 
ago it would add more 
than three quarters of a 
billion dollars to the annual 
freight cost, based on 1936 traffic. 


Or take wages. The railroads’ abil- 
ity to meet present-day pay rolls 
depends on low cost operation— 
and the length of the modern 
freight trains largely determines 
such costs. 





Or take safety. Longer trains re- 
duce the chance of grade crossing 
accidents and collisions, because 
the more trains you have on a 
track, the more chance of acci- 
dents. As a federal court recent- 
ly said, “The frequency of 
train and train-service acci- 
dents is directly related to 
the number of train units 
operated.” 













Here’s a book that tells a story of interest to agriculture, industry, commerce and 
the average American. For your copy, write Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Everyone knows the great safety 
record of the railroads today. And 
during the period from 1923 to 
1936, when the length and speed 
of trains showed a striking in- 
crease, the frequency of train acci- 
dents of all sorts decreased 58.5 
per cent, and head-on and rear-end 
collisions decreased 64 per cent. 


Here in plain terms is the great 
story of how the railroads keep 
abreast of the times. 


American railroad rates are the 
lowest in the world, American rail- 
road wages the highest. 











For that, give a good part of the 
credit to the “big fellow” and the 
long modern trains he pulls. 




















